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THE  MAN  FROM  THE  CROWD 

EN  seem  as  alike  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 

As  alike  as  the  bees  in  a  swarming  of  bees; 
And  we  look  at  the  millions  that  make  up  the  state, 
All  equally  little  and  equally  great, 
And  the  pride  of  our  courage  is  cowed. 
Then  fate  calls  for  a  man  who  is  larger  than  men: 
There's  a  surge  in  the   crowd,  there's  a  movement,   and  then 
There  arises  the  man  who  is  larger  than  men. 
And  the  man  comes  up  from  the  crowd. 

The  chasers  of  trifles  run  hither  and  yon, 
And  the  little,  small  days  of  small  things  still  go  on, 
And  the  world  seems  no  better  at  sunset  than  dawn, 
And  the  race  still  increases  its  plentiful  spawn, 
And  the  voice  of  our  wailing  is  loud. 

Then  the  great  deed  calls  out  for  the  great  man  to  come 
And  the  crowd,   unbelieving,   sits  sullen  and  dumb; 
But  the  great  deed  is  done,  for  the  great  man  is  come — 
Aye,  the  man  comes  up  from  the  crowd. 

There's  a  dead  hum  of  voices,  all  say  the  same  thing, 
And  our  forefather's  songs  are  the  songs  that  we  sing, 
And  the  deeds  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  done 
Are  done  by  the  son  of  the  son  of  the  son 
And  our  heads  in  contrition  are  bowed. 
Lo,  a  call  for  a  man  who  shall  make  all  things  new 
Goes  down  through  the  throng.     See  he  rises  in  view! 
Make  room  for  the  man  who  shall  make  all  things  new! 
For  the  man  who  comes  up  from  the  crowd. 

And  where  is  the  man  who  comes  up  from  the  throng, 

Who  does  the  new  deed  and  who  sings  the  new  song, 

And  who  makes  tbe  world  as  a  world  that  is  new? 

And  who  is  the  man?    It  is  you!    It  is  You! 

And  our  praise  is  exultant  and  proud.. 

We  are  waiting  for  there — for  you,  the  man 

Come  up  from  the  jostle  as  soon  as  you  can; 

Come  up  from  the  crowd  there,  for  you  are  the  man, 

The  man  who  comes  up  from  the  crowd. 

— By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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The  Education  of  the  Deaf 
in  the  United  States 


T  N  the  current  year,  193  3,  there  are 
1  almost  20,000  deaf  children  being 
educated  in  special  schools  in  this 
country.  More  than  14,000  of  those 
are  in  64  public  residential  schools 
provided  by  the  states;  about  4,000  are  in 
117  public  day  schools  in  104  of  the  larger 
cities;  and  nearly  1,000  are  in  19  private 
and  denominational  schools.  Those  children 
must  be  taught  by  specially  trained  teachers, 
because,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  deaf- 
ness has  prevented  them  from  learning  to 
speak  or  to  understand  the  speech  of  others. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  other 
children  who  have  defective  hearing,  but 
whose  deafness  has  not  occured  early  enough 
or  been  severe  enough  to  prevent  their  learn- 
ing to  talk.  These  are  called  hard  of  hear- 
ing children.  Their  partial  deafness  often 
makes  things  very  difficult  for  them  in  school 
and  elsewhere,  but  they  can  be  taught  to 
understand  conversation  by  watching  the  lips. 
And  with  this  help  they  can  follow  the  work 
of  the  regular  classes. 

Children  with  impaired  hearing  really  fall 
into  three  groups:  1,  the  totally  deaf,  who 
must  be  taught  to  speak;  2,  the  severely  hard 
of  hearing,  who  have  speech  defects  that  must 
be  corrected,  and  who  require  special  teach- 
ing, in  addition  to  lessons  in  lip  reading;  and, 
3,  the  slightly  hard  of  hearing,  who  need 
only  to  be  taught  lip  reading  in  order  to 
continue  in  classes  with  children  who  hear. 
These  groups  often  overlap^  because  there 
are  many  degrees  and  conditions  of  deafness. 
Methods  of  Instruction 
Those  in  the  first  group,  the  deaf,  present 
a  very  difficult  and  serious  educational  prob- 
lem, which  has  been  met  in  various  ways,  by 
different  methods  of  instruction.  In  some 
schools,  all  of  the  children  are  taught  to 
speak,  and  speech  and  lip  reading  are  the 
customary  means  of  communication.  In 
others,  finger  spelling  and  the  sign  language 
are  used  part  of  the  time.  Children  who 
habitually  depend  upon  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing have  a  better  command  of  speech  and 
language  than  those  who  are  allowed  to  use 
signs.  The  sign  language  does  not  follow 
the  regular  English  construction  of  sentences, 
and  deaf  children  who  use  it  have  increased 
difficulty   in   the   use   of  English. 

All  but  two  or  three  of  the  day  schools 
for  the  deaf  use  the  speech  or  oral  method. 
Some  of  the  residential  schools  are  also  oral 


schools.  The  proportion  of  children  who  are 
taught  by  means  of  speech  grows  larger  each 
year. 

What  It  Means  To  Be  Deaf 

Speech  is  not  a  natural  human  function, 
like  breathing  or  the  digestive  process.  Each 
person  acquires  it  for  himself  through  hearing 
the  speech  of  others.  The  totally  deaf  child 
has  all  the  same  'faculties  and  powers  of  the 
hearing  child,  except  that  he  lacks  the  sense 
of  hearing.  His  speech  organs  are  usually  in 
good  condition.  He  laughs  and  cries  and 
gurgles  like  any  other  child,  but,  because  he 
does  not  hear  spoken  words,  he  does  not 
learn  to  talk,  and  he  does  not  understand 
anything  that  is  said  to  him.  He  does  not 
know  the  name  of  any  object,  or  the  word 
signifying  the  commonest  action.  He  cannot 
even  think,  except  in  images  and  sensations. 
He  knows  when  he  is  hot  or  cold  or  hungry, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  words  "heat," 
"cold,"  or  "food."  He  must  be  taught,  with 
infinite  patience,  and  at  first  almost  word 
by  word,  the  language  for  the  commonest 
things.  Unless  he  is  thus  taught,  his  fate 
is  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Instances  of  uneducated  deaf  persons  still 
occur  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  that  a  deaf  young  man  of 
twenty-five  was  discovered  in  a  Massachusetts 
asylum  for  dangerous  delinquents  where  he 
had  been  placed  because  nobody,  apparently, 
knew  what  else  to  do  with  him.  He  lost  his 
hearing  when  he  was  fourteen  months  old. 
He  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
went  to  school,  but  no  one  troubled  to  find 
a  school  for  the  deaf  boy,  and  he  grew  up 
to  be  ridiculed  and  pushed  aside,  became 
moody  and  resentful,  and  gave  way  to  fits 
of  temper.  The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
began  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and  he  was  sent 
to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  He 
remained  there  for  ten  years,  growing  more 
and  more  unmanageable.  He  required  con- 
stant supervision  to  prevent  him  from  injuring 
someone.  He  was  called  cruel,  and  danger- 
ous, and  mean.  Finally,  he  was  sent  to  an 
insane  asylum,  where,  and  strangely  enough 
he  found  his  first  friend.  A  physician  ex- 
amined him  and  dicovered  that  the  young  man 
apparently  had  normal  mentality,  but  he  was  to- 
tally deaf.  An  effort  was  made  to  teach  him, 
and  his  response  was  pitiful  to  see.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  his  violent  actions  were 
the    effect    of    his    efforts    to    make  himself 
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understood,  and  to  protest,  in  the  only  way 
he  could,  at  the  persistent  misunderstanding 
of  those  in  charge  of  him.  He  was  sent  to 
a  school  for  the  deaf,  where,  doing  the  lessons 
of  little  children  of  six  and  seven,  he  learned 
to  read  and  write.  It  was  too  late  to  teach 
him  to  speak,  but  he  learned  many  useful 
things,  and  as  soon  as  his  misdirected  ener- 
gies were  diverted  into  constructive  channels, 
his  habits  of  violent  temper  disappeared. 
Some  neighbors  of  the  school  -became  in 
terested  in  him  and  took  him  into  their  home, 
and  he  became  a  hard  working  and  respected 
farm  laborer.  Of  course  the  long  neglect  of 
years,  the  effect  of  confinement  and  injustice, 
could  not  be  erased,  but  at  least  he  emerged 
from  terrible  imprisonment  and  found  life 
and  a  measure  of  happiness..  What  he  might 
have  become  had  his  education  begun  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
way  of  telling. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  represents 
the  possible  fate  of  all  deaf  children  who  do 
not  receive  special  training,  and  it  was  the  fate 
of  many  deaf  persons  throughout  the  world 
until  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  was  estab- 
lished  in   Paris,   France,   about  1760. 

The  Beginning  of  Education  for  the  Deaf 

The  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  the  good  French  priest 
who  maintained  this  school  for  many  years, 
has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Deaf.  He 
taught  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged  them  at  his  own  expense. 
There  being  nothing  at  first  to  guide  him,  he 
had  to  invent  his  method  as  he  went  along. 
He  found  an  old  book  on  teaching  speech  to 
the  deaf  which  had  been  written  a  hundred 
years  before,  and  he  began  teaching  his  pupils 
to  speak.  But  they  came  in  such  numbers  that 
he  could  not  give  them  the  hours  of  individual 
instruction  which  speech  teaching  requires.  He 
did  not  have  time  enough  to  train  other  teach- 
ers, nor  money  enough  to  pay  them.  So  he 
fell  back  on  the  use  of  a  system  of  signs  he 
had  invented,  and  which  was  easy  to  learn 
and  easy  to  use.  His  successor,  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  who  took  charge  of  the  school  after 
de  l'Epee's  death,  also  used  signs.  This  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  because  it  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States. 

Not  long  after  de  I'Epee  established  his 
school,  a  Scotch  school  master  named  Thomas 
Braidwood  began  to  teach  speech  to  a  deaf 
boy..  He  was  so  successful  that,  in  1783,  he 
opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  London.  His 
work  attracted  the  notice  of  many  well  known 
men  of  the  time.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  Braidwood's  school. 

The    First    School    in    the    United  States 

As  yet,  there  was  not  a  school  for  the  deaf 
in  America,  nor  even  a  single  teacher  who 
was  interested  in  making  an  effort  to  help  a 
deaf  child.  A  few  wealthy  persons  sent  their 
deaf  children  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  and 
one  gentleman  in  Virginia  employed  a  guard- 
son  of  Thomas  Braidwood  to  come  to  Virginia 
and  start  a  private  school,  but  this  did  not 
continue  very  long. 
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A  physician  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dr.  Mason 
Cogswell,  had  a  little  deaf  daughter,  Alice, 
who  was  born  in  1805.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a 
young  college  student  and  a  neighbor  of  the 
Cogswells,  became  interested  in  the  little  girl. 
He  set  about  teaching  her,  and  found  that  he 
could  show  her  an  object  and  make  her  under- 
stand the  written  name  of  that  object.  Soon, 
he  had  given  her  a  considerable  vocabulary, 
and  Dr.  Cogswell,  encouraged,  began  to  take 
active  meosures  to  help  the  work  along.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  in  one  day  collected  enough  money  to 
send  one  to  Europe  to  "acquire  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb"  Thomas 
Gallaudet  was  selected  for  the  journey.  He 
went  first  to  England,  to  visit  the  Braidwood 
school,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  grandson  of 
The  mas  Braidwood.  Gallaudet  had  became 
interested  in  the  sign  method  taught  by  Sicard, 
and  he  prosposed  to  combine  this  with  Braid- 
wood's  oral  method.  Braidwood  would  not 
consent  to  this,  nor  would  he  take  Gallaudet 
as  a  student  unless  Gallaudet  would  promise 
to  remain  three  years  as  an  apprentice.  Gal- 
laudet did  not  like  this  idea,  so  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Sicard.  After  two  months  of  instruction  from 
Sicard,  Gallaudet  returned  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  with  him  one  of  the  teachers 
in  Sicard's  school,  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  mute. 

In  October,  1816,  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut granted  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  public  money  made  in  America 
in  behalf  of  any  benevolent  institution.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the  "birthday  of 
organized  philanthropic  effort  in  America," 
the  school  was  opened  with  seven  pupils.  By 
the  winter  of  1818,  so  many  pupils  had  been 
admitted  that  the  aid  of  Congress  was  solic- 
ited. A  fund  of  $300,000  was  granted,  and 
the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  "The 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,"  as  it  was 
believed  that  all  the  deaf  in  the  country  could 
be  cared  for  in  Hartford. 

For  a  time,  all  the  New  England  states  and 
seme  of  the  southern  states  sent  their  children 
to  Hartford  to  be  educated,  but  very  soon 
other  state  institutions  were  opened.  By  1865, 
there  were  24  state  schools  and  one  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf — Gallau- 
det College  in  Washington,  DC,  which  is 
supported  by  a  fund  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  First  Oral  School 

In  all  of  these  schools,  the  sign  language 
and  finger  spelling  were  the  only  means  of 
communication,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  although  the  speech 
method  was  used  almost  exclusively  in  England 
and  Germany.  American  educators  visited 
German  schools  and  brought  back  reports  of 
the  deaf  children  who  were  speaking  and 
reading  the  lips,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
sign  method  discouraged  every  effort  toward 
the  introduction  of  speech  teaching  in  Amer- 
ica. 

About    1860,   three  little  girls,  all  of  them 
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deaf,  all  of  them  with  intelligent  and  ambit- 
ious mothers,  became  the  centers  of  detached 
efforts  to  lift  the  burden  of  speechlessness 
from  the  deaf.  Jeanie  Lippitt,  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  taught 
speech  and  lip  reading  by  her  mother,  with 
help  and  encouragement  from  one  of  the 
educators  who  had  observed  the  oral  instruc- 
tion in  Germany  and  believed  in  it.  Anot- 
her child,  Mabel  Hubbard,  whose  father  was 
the  founder  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, was  growing  up  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
able  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  fluently, 
thanks  also  to  her  mother.  The  third  little 
girl,  Fanny  Cushing,  was  in  the  care  of  Miss 
Harriet  Rogers.  Miss  Rogers  opened  a  small 
private  school  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of  the  oral  method  and  Mr  Hubbard  peti- 
tioned the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  state  school.  John  Clarke,  a  wealthly 
philanthropist,  gave  $50,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  1867  the  Clarke  School  for 
the  Deaf  was  opened  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
under  state  jurisdiction  and  with  Miss  Rogers 
as  principal. 

The  Clarke  school  has  upheld  the  oral  met- 
hod for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  has  set 
a  higher  standard  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf.  Students  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
attend  the  normal  class  at  Clarke  each  year, 
and  seme  of  them  have  carried  the  oral  met- 
hod to  China,  Japan,  Greece,  Sweden,  India, 
S<"uth  Africa,  and  other  countries.  Mrs..  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  was  a  teacher  in  this  school  be- 
fore her  marriage  and  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  year  1867  saw  another  pioneer  oral 
school  come  into  being  in  New  York.  This 
was  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes,  now  located  at  904  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  school 
has  steadily  advanced  the  oral  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  and  has  built  up  a  fine  speech 
department. 

Soon  after  the  Clarke  school  was  estab- 
lished, an  oral  day  school  for  the  deaf  was 
opened  in  Boston.  This,  now  called  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School,  was  the  first  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  and  it  also  set 
a  standard,  for  here  was  demonstrated  the 
fact  that,  in  large  cities,  where  thei*  are 
encugh  deaf  children  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  special  teachers,  the  deaf  can  be 
educated  in  day  schools  as  children  who  hear 
are  educated  and  can  thus  have  the  advant- 
age of  home  life  and  normal  contacts  out- 
side of  school. 

Alexander    Graham  Bell 

The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  speech 
method  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
efforts  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone.  Mr.  Bell,  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  came  of  a  family  of  speech 
experts.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
famous  elocutionists  and  teachers  of  phone- 
tics, and  he  himself  had  experimented  with 
deaf  children  in  England.  He  came  to  Boston 
in    1871    to   lecture   to   a   class   of   teachers  at 


the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston.  He  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  the  work  that 
he  threw  all  of  his  fiery  enthusiasm  into 
spreading  the  gospel  of  speech  for  the  deaf. 
It  was  while  he  was  working  as  tutor  to  a 
little  deaf  boy  that  he  performed  the  experi- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the 
telephone,  and  it  was  his  expert  knowledge 
of  speech  which  made  the  invention  a  success. 
He  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  deaf  and 
understood  them  as  few  persons  have  under- 
stood them.  His  mother  was  very  hard  of 
hearing,  and  his  wife  was  the  same  Mabel 
Hubbard  whose  father  helped  to  start  the 
Clarke  School. 

Dr.  Bell  gave  his  time,  his  money,  his  in- 
terest, and  all  the  influence  of  his  forceful 
personality  to  furthering  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  trained  teachers,  he  traveled  about 
lecturing  to  teachers,  he  brought  teachers 
together  in  conventions.  He  organized  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  to  which  anyone 
may  belong  who  is  interested  in  speech  for 
the  deaf.  In  1887,  Dr.  Bell  established  a 
trust  fund  of  $100,000  to  maintain  a  bureau 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf.  This,  the  Volta  Bureau, 
has  been  for  over  forty  years  a  clearing  house 
of  information  on  every  subject  relating  to 
deafness,  except  such  as  deal  with  the  medi- 
cal field. 

As  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf  increases 
faith  in  speech  training,  and  with  the  inven- 
tion of  electrical  hearing  aids  which  enable 
many  deaf  children  to  hear  voices,  the  speech 
of  the  deaf  improves.  Each  year  more  and 
more  boys  and  girls  graduate  from  schools 
for  the  deaf  to  enter  high  schools  and  col- 
leges with  those  who  hear.  Some  of  th  em 
attain  high  honors  in  these  schools.  In  1931, 
Harvard  University  conferred  the  degree  of 
Dr.  of  Philosophy  on  a  congentially  deaf 
young  man,  who,  when  he  took  his  examina- 
tion for  his  degree,  stood  a  two  hour  oral 
examination  in  the  field  of  his  thesis  before 
twenty-five  members  of  Harvard's  Department 
of  Philosophy,  reading  their  questions  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  professors. 

Not  all  of  the  deaf  are  able  to  make  so 
fine  a  showing,  but  all  of  them  can  attain 
seme  degree  of  excellence  in  some  line  of 
useful  endeavor,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
can  learn  to  speak,  and  can  take  their  places 
in  business  and  professional  life  in  competi- 
tition  with  men  who  can  hear. 

All  of  the  larger  residential  schools  have 
manual  training  departments,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  trained  for  different  industries: 
printing,  carpentry,  baking,  barbering,  farm- 
ing, gardening,  beauty  culture,  dairy-farming, 
laundry,  tailoring,  sewing,  cooking,  weaving, 
typewriting,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work. 
1  he  graduates  thus  have  means  of  earning 
their   living   when    they   leave  school. 

When  the  schools  for  the  deaf  were  first 
opened,  many  of  the  pupils  were  adult  men 
and  women.  Children  were  not  admitted  until 
they  were  ten  years  old;  and  thus  many  pre- 
cious   educational    years    were    lost    for  them. 
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The  age  of  entrance  has  since  been  greatly 
lowered.  Most  residential  schools  now  accept 
children  of  six,  or  even  five,  and  private 
schools  often  take  babies  of  two  or  three,  since 
it  has  been  learned  that  the  sooner  a  deaf 
child's  instruction  begins  the  better  it  will  be 
for  him. 

Normality  for  the  deaf  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  segre- 
gation which  lack  of  speech  entails  on  them 
is  slowly  being  learned,  and  greater  emphasis 
is  being  laid  on  their  possibilities  of  normal 
achievement.  The  deaf  child  is  not  an  abnor- 
mal child,  nor  subnormal  child.  He  is  a 
normal  child  who  does  not  hear;  and  as  the 
effects  of  his  deafness  are  overcome,  he  need 
no  longer  be  separated  from  his  kind. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  contain 
valuable  and  reliable  information  an  the  ed- 
ucation   of    the  deaf. 

Special  Education,  The  Handicapped  and 
The  Gifted,  Section  on  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing,  a  publication  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
The    Century    Company,    New   York,  1931. 

Reprint  No.  88  Research  Recommendations 
of  the  Second  Conference  on  Problems  of  the 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing,  National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C,  1929 

The  Handicapped  Child  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing. 
A  publication  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  The 
Century  Compny,  N.  Y.,  1933. 

The  Story  of  Lip  Reading,  by  Fred  DeLand. 
The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  1933. 

Hearing  of  School  Children,  as  Measured 
by  the  Audcmeter  and  as  related  to  school 
work.  A  studv  of  710  Children  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  1,150  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  United 
Staces  Treasury  Department,  Public  Health 
Service,  1930. 

The  Education  of  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing Children — A  general  survey  of  what  is 
being  done  in  public  day  schools  for  Deaf 
and   hard   of   hearing  children 

The  following  pamphlet  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration by  the  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teaching  Problems  with  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren— Discusses  the  pratical  problems  en- 
countered in  rural  and  small  urban  districts 
where  teachers  are  frequently  working  without 
specialized    supervision. — Volta  Review. 


SMART  ANSWERS 

Dear  boys  and  girls,  beware  of  the  smart 
answer.  it  is  never  as  smart  as  you  think  it 
is.  It  doesn't  give  you  the  wise  grownup  air 
you  hope  it  will  when  you  think  it  up  and 
hurl  it  for  a  fast  one  to  the  home  plate.  You 
see  the  grownup  people  have  heard  all  these 
smart  answers  before,  in  fact,  they  have  used 
most  of  them  and  don't  think  so  much  of 
them   as   they   used   to  do. 

''Keep  in  line,  boys.  Don't  jump  the  stairs," 
says  the  teacher  on  duty. 

"O,  yeah?"  says  Smart  Alec,  safely  by  the 
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teacher,    of    course,    and    every   body  laughs. 
Something  right  funny  in  saying  O,  yeah  to  a 
teacher  trying  to  get  children  out  of  the  school 
building  in  safety. 

"Now,  Peter,  listen  to  me.  I'm  older  than 
you.  I've  seen  all  these  things,  I've  heard  all 
these  stories,  long  ago.  Boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  go  off  in  corners,  park  by  roadside, 
to  neck  and  pet  aren't  doing  any  good  to 
themselves.  They  are  looking  for  trouble  and 
they're  going  to  get  it." 

"You  telling  me?"  says  Peter,  and  considers 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  has  come  off 
with  flying  colors.  Something  neat  and  decisive 
in  that  answer,  "You  telling  me."  Smart  of 
him  to  have  thought  of  it  in  time,  yes? 

"Harriet,  I  do  wish  that  you'd  attend  to 
your  own  room  before  you  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing. Give  a  little  more  heed  to  what's  needed 
here  at  home.  I  have  the  children  to  get 
ready  for  school,  all  the  marketing  and  the 
housework  and  everything.  You  ought  to  try 
to  relieve  me  of  seme  of  it.  A  girl  of  your 
age  ought  to  be  thinking  of  something  else 
beside  powdering  her  nose  and  rouging  her 
lips." 

"Is  that  so?  Why  don't  you  stop  talking 
and  give  your  tongue  a  rest?  I  didn't  wish  the 
young  and  growing  family  on  you.  You  don't 
want  a  daughter,  you   want  a  goat." 

There's  really  nothing  clever,  nothing  smart 
about  these  answers.  They  are  the  cheap 
chatter  of  weak  minds.  They  mark  those  who 
use  them  as  inferior  in  breeding,  manners  and 
intelligence  as  well  as  education.  No  cultured, 
no  well-informed  boy  or  girl  would,  nor  could, 
use  such  talk  to  anybody,  much  less  teachers 
and  mothers  and  fathers. 

Let  me  warn  you  especially  about  using  such 
talk,  about  harboring  the  thought  that  is  be- 
hind such  talk,  in  your  mother's  presence.  She 
means  far  more  to  you  than  you  can  know 
just  now  in  your  inexperience  and  ignorance. 
The  day  is  coming  when  her  true  value,  her 
real  meaning  for  you,  will  come  on  you  full 
force.  When  that  day  comes  every  word  you 
speke  in  scorn  or  anger,  every  slight  you  made 
your  mother  suffer  will  scourge  your  smart- 
ing spirit  as  with  a  thousand  lashes.  What 
you  have  said  ycu  can  never  unsay.  The  scars 
you  leave  on  the  souls  of  those  who  love  and 
serve  you  can  never  be  wiped  out. 

Then,  for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  those 
whose  feelings  you  wound  daily,  put  a  guard 
on  your  tongue  and  a  charm  on  your  actions. 
Few  people  have  been  sorry  for  the  smart 
answer  they  never  uttered.  Nobody  has  ever 
regretted  a  kindness  done  for  his  mother. 
Many,  many  sorrow  stricken  men  and  women 
have  repented  themselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  the  pain  they  caused  her.  There 
are  times,  my  children  when  it  is  smart  not  to 
be  so  smart. — Angeli  Patri. 


Think  not  of  the  reward,  but  of  the  service, 
and    the    reward    will    follow... — Sel. 

Following  the  road  to  yesterday  will  never 
cary    you    over    the    hills    of    tomorrow. — Sel. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT   FOR   THE  BLIND 


OUR  JOLLY  VACATION 

New  Year's  Day  is  over.  It  was  a  very 
happy  one,  too.  I  never  had  more  fun  in  my 
life.  Several  of  our  boys  and  girls  went  home. 
The  pupils  who  went  home  were  Elsie  Matkovic, 
Ruby  Girard,  Harlene  Totten,  Dolores  Painter, 
Jimmy  Johnson  and  Wayne  Bassett.  They 
are  all  back  at  work  again  now. — Mell  Ray 
Hoag.. 

SKATING 

Each  season  is  characterized  by  some  form 
of  out-door  recreation.  Spring  is  the  season 
for  competitive  track  activities,  and  who  could 
imagine  a  summer  without  the  thrilling  ex- 
citement of  baseball,  or  fall  without  its  color- 
ful crowds  of  football  fans?  Winter  doesn't 
differ  from  the  other  seasons  in  this  respect, 
it's  characteristic  sport  is  skating. 

The  skating  season  is  usually  brief.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  have  good  skating  before  mid 
December,  and  by  early  February  our  skates 
are  of  little  use  to  us. 

We  have  an  oversized  pond  known  as  "The 
Lake."  The  average  depth  of  the  lake  hardly 
exceeds  three  feet.  We  also  have  "The  River 
which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the 
grounds  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  those  of 
the  feeble-minded.  The  river  is  a  fickle  fel- 
low. In  the  spring  it  is  a  roaring  torrent  which 
displaces  and  rolls  good-sized  boulders,  while 
in  the  fall  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  bird-bath. 
There  have  been  years  when  we  could  skate 
for  five  miles  on  the  river  without  making  any 
portages,  but  some  years  the  ice  has  been  too 
rough  for  skating.  The  same  extremes  are 
found  on  the  lake.  This  year,  we  of  the  steel 
runners,  hope  for  a  good  season. — David 
Mainwaring.. 

WELCOMING  THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  New  Year  is  the  time  of  opportunity! 
It  is  a  time  of  renewed  hopes!  We  should 
forget  the  failures  of  the  preceding  year  and 
with  improved  "equipment  and  better  under- 
standing, strive  for  the  goal  we  wish  to  reach. 

We  welcome  the  New  Year  at  the  school, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  other 
places.  Few  of  us  go  to  sleep  until  we  have 
heard  our  power  plant  whistle  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  two  church  bells.  Sometimes  we 
hear  shouting,  automobile  horns,  sirens  and 
discharging  fire  arms. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  approach  of 
the  New  Year  over  the  radio.  We  began  fol- 
lowing the  celebrations  by  listening  to  the 
striking  of  the  great  clock  in  London,  Eng- 
land. It  was  five  o'clock  in  Montana  when 
London  midnight  throngs  welcomed  the  New 
Year.  We  heard  New  York's  celebrations  at 
ten  o'clock,  Chicago's  at  eleven,  and  our  own 
at  twelve. 

We  heard  much  noise  from  one  station  on 
the  Pacific  coast.    If  we  had  kept  vigilance  we 


would  have  heard  the  New  Year  welcomed  in 
Australia.  On  across  the  Pacific  time  traveled 
into  other  lands!  It  would  take  up  its  brief 
residence  at  each  place,  until  finally  the  whole 
world  was  encircled  with  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  and  a  new  year. — Marshall  Brondum. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  FOLLIES 

The  members  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society  decided  to  have  their  December  meet- 
ing given  over  to  "follies"  because  they  had 
grown  tired  of  the  routine  of  their  regular 
programs.  Many  of  the  members  were  per- 
turbed, and  not  a  little  shocked,  when  they 
heard  their  peculiar  nicknames  used  in  roll- 
call.  Each  one  had  to  explain  how  he  came 
by  his  name.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  be- 
wilderment that  seized  some  of  them. 

The  program  began  with  a  quotation  contest. 
Mike  Maloney  won  the  contest,  after  a  brain- 
tussel  with  Jimmy  Johnson.  Jimmy  proved 
himself  quite  skillful  at  making  up  proverbs. 
Mike's   reward   was   a   silver  dollar. 

The  real  "follies"  began  after  the  contest. 
Songs,  plays,  recitations,  and  vaudeville  acts 
were  presented.  By  the  end  of  the  program 
everyone  had  reached  a  high  state  of  merri- 
ment. A  vote,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, proved  Kenneth  Ricketts  the  supreme 
"folly"  of  the  evening.  He  was  assited  in  his 
act  by  Mell  Ray  Hoag.  They,  also,  received 
a  prize  of  a  dollar. 

Much  originality,  independence,  and  variety 
were  developed,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers  or  any  other  adult.  We  hope  to  have 
similar  meetings  in  the  future. — Kenneth 
Ricketts. 

The  first  half  of  the  school  year  is  almost 
over.  It  has  gone  by  quickly,  for  the  weather 
has  been  unusually  mild,  and  we  have  played 
out-of-doors  all  fall. 

The  twenty-second  of  January  is  the  day  on 
which  our  mid-year  examinations  begin.  Both 
the  teachers  and  pupils  work  hard  during  this 
time. 

The  Sunday  following  examination  week  is 
the  mid-way  point  of  the  year.  We  then 
begin  counting  the  weeks  until  the  close  of 
schcol.  Even  now,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
the   lazy   days   of   vacation. — Floyd  McDowell. 

We  enjoy  the  game  of  "Up  Jinkens"  very 
much.  This  game  is  played  by  two  groups. 
One  group  has  a  coin  and  at  a  signal  from 
the  captain  of  the  other  side  the  coin  is  placed 
on  the  table.  It  is  the  other  sides  task  to 
dicover  who  has  the  coin.  If  their  guess  is 
correct  they  win  some  points,  and  if  it  is 
wrong,  a  number  of  points  are  lost. 

We  play  this  game  quite  often  in  our  play 
room  in  the  Girls'  Hall.  Some  of  the  girls 
have  become  very  skillful  in  telling  where  the 
coin  is  hidden  We  must  listen  very  closely 
to   hear  it  strike  the  table. — Margie  Howard. 
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The  Blind  Department  was  given  a  large 
Erector  building  set  for  Christmas.  The  gift 
was  from  Mr.  D.  L.  Rimpel  who  has  a  little 
boy  that  cannot  see.  Mr.  Rempel  and  his  son 
Evan  visited  our  school  last  year,  and  Evan 
may  be  our  school  mate  next  year 

The  building  set  is  in  a  big  box,  about  two 
feet  long,  a  foot  wide  and  six  inches  high. 
There  are  train  wheels,  automobile  wheels  and 
wheels  of  all  kinds.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  axels,  plates,  strips,  screws  and  a  little  elec- 
tric motor.  The  instruction  book  says  that 
three  hundred  different  models  can  be  made. 

We  have  alreay  built  some  models,  and  we 
think  we  will  build  many  others.  It  is  great 
fun  and  all  of  us  are  very  thankful  to  Mr. 
Rempel  for  his  present. — Mike  Maloney. 

I  think  these  are  good  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions and  worth  trying  to  keep. 

1.  Always   tell   tbe  truth. 

2.  Do  not  be  selfish. 

3.  I  will  take  exercises  every  day  so  I  may 
be  healty  and  strong. 

4.  I  will  try  never  to  be  late  for  school  or 
meals. 

5.  Do  not  say  unkind  things  of  others. 

6.  I  must  keep  my  finger  nails  clean  and  my 
clothes  brushed.. 

7.  I  will  keep  my  elbows  off  the  table. 

8.  I  must  try  hard  to  remember  all  the  good 
manners  taught  me  at  home  and  at  school. 
I    think   tho<=e   resolutions   will   make   me  a 

better  boy. — Wayne  Bassett. 

We  had  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  in  our 
school  room.  It  was  nine  or  ten  feet  tall  and 
well  shaped.  On  it  were  many  decorations 
wh;ch  I  had  never  seen  before.  There  were 
bells,  fishes,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  small  like- 
ness of  Santa  Claus,  an  apple,  a  lemon  and 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  there  was  a  candle.  All 
of  these  oranaments  were  electric  and  were 
lighted  along  with  the  many  colored  globes. 
There  also  were  icicles  and  tinsel  and  gilded 
pine  cones.. 

I  think  all  of  our  school  rooms  had  Christ- 
mas trees  and,  of  course,  there  was  one  in  the 
gvmnasium  where  we  received  our  gifts.  Our 
Christmas  was  a  very  happy  one  and  we  were 
sorry  to  see  it  pass. — Doris  Fleming. 

Early  December  brought  us  many  strong 
winds.  During  one  of  these  severe  wind  storms 
the  loud  speaker,  which  operates  from  the 
radio  in  the  Main  building,  stopped  working. 
It  seemed  empty  in  the  Girls'  hall  without  it. 

For  some  time  we  did  not  know  what  was 
wrong  with  our  speaker.  There  were  no  wires 
hanging  down,  so  we  did  not  think  any  of 
the  wires  had  broken.  The  wires  had  to  be 
taken  down,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were 
five  places  that  had  to  be  repaired.  The 
speaker  was  in  working  order  by  Christmas, 
and  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  many  fine 
Christmas  programs. 

Our  radio  and  loud  speaker  was  a  gift  to 
us  from  the  Federated  Church  Women  of 
Billings,  Montana.  We  have  had  it  three 
years  and  during  that  time  it  has  brought  us 
unending    enjoyment.      Our    gratitude    to  the 


ladies  from  Billings  is  as  great  today  as  when 
we  first  received  their  wonderful  gift. 

Dagny  Johnson. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  THREE  KINGS 

The  children  of  Porto  Rico  hide  Christmas 
boxes  in  the  pineapple  fields  on  the  eve  of 
the  sixth  of  January.  They  call  that  day,  the 
Feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  They  find  toys, 
candy,  arid  clothing  gifts  in  their  boxes  in  the 
morning. 

A  little  girl  named  Antonina  had  made  her- 
self a  box  of  balded  palm  leaves.  Her  friend, 
Elena,  helped  her  find  a  good  place  to  hide  it. 
Antonina  then  wanted  Elena  to  make  a  box, 
but  she  would  not  do  so  and  said  that  no  one 
knew  that  she  lived  in  Porto  Rico  and  she 
would  not  expect  anything.  She  looked  sad 
and  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could..  She  did 
not  come  out  of  the  house  again  that  evening. 

In  the  morning  Antonina  hurried  and  ran 
to  the  field  to  see  what  was  in  her  box.  There 
were  bodes  of  candied  fruits,  two  big  dolls,  red 
beads,  and  pretty  red  combs.  How  happy  she 
was!  Just  then  she  spied  a  white  shoe  box  hid- 
den away  under  the  pineapple  plants.  She 
looked  into  it  and  found  it  was  empty.  Was 
that  Elena's  box?  Maybe  she  had  decided  to 
hide  one  after  all. 

She  began  to  smile  as  she  thought  of  some- 
thing she  could  do.  Quickly  she  ran  to  her 
own  box  and  brought  out  half  of  all  her  gifts. 

Just  then  she  saw  Elena  coming  toward  her. 
They  looked  at  the  pretty  gifts  in  Antonina's 
box.  Elena  was  afraid  to  look  in  hers  for  fear 
it  would  be  empty. 

"Lets  both  look,"  cried  her  friend.  How 
happy  the  two  girls  were  together!  I  think 
that  Antonina  was  the  happier  of  the  two. — 
Harlene  Totten. 

A  CAR  BUILT  FROM  RUBBISH 

A  fourteen  year-old  Los  Angeles  boy  built 
a  small  car  from  the  engine  of  an  old  motor- 
cycle and  some  junk. 

The  car  goes  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  and 
will  travel  seventy  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gas- 
oline. It  is  a  one  passenger  car. — Billy  Max- 
well 

HORSES'  CHRISTMAS 

They  have  Christmas  for  the  animals  in 
Norway  and  other  countries.  In  seme  parts 
of  our  country  the  animals  are  not  forgotten. 
Boston  observes  "Horse'  Christmas"  each  year. 
The  city  working  horses  are  given  bags  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  chopped  carrots,  and  apples. 
The  drivers  are  given  hot  coffee,  doughnuts, 
and  sandwiches. — Jimmie  Johnson. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

We  had  a  Christmas  party  last  Monday 
night.  The  gymnasium  was  trimmed  with 
pretty  red  and  green  streamers,  and  evergreens. 
There    was    a    beautiful,    big    Christmas  tree. 

The  boys  and  girls  played  games  for  a  long 
time.  One  game  was  called  "Up,  Jenkins." 
It  was  much  fun. 
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The  little  children  had  to  go  to  bed,  while  the 
older  ones  danced.  They  danced  until  eleven, 
o'clock. — Lelia  Jensen. 

SLEIGH  RIDE 

Sleigh  is  a  good  Christmas  game.  The  one 
who  is  "it'"  carries  a  bell.  He  is  called  the 
"Horse."  There  must  be  one  less  seats  than 
players.  The  players  walk  around  the  room 
while  someone  sings  or  plays  "Jingle  Bells." 
W  hen  the  mucis  stops  every  one  must  rush 
for  a  seat.  The  one  who  is  left  without  must 
be  "it"  and  the  game  starts  all  over  again. — 
Homer  Wells. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY   IN  FRANCE 

The  greatest  holiday  of  the  year  in  France 
is  New  Years  Day.  They  give  presents  to  the 
family,  friends,  and  servants.  Ordinarily, 
French  children  are  not  allowed  to  eat  much 
candy  but  on  this  holiday  the  grown-up  people 
and  the  little  ones  eat  freely. 

This  is  a  day  of  visiting  and  the  children 
must  call  on  all  the  older  relations.  A  big 
dinner  is  had  with  the  oldest  person  in  each 
family. 

i  he  streets  are  noisy  with  crowds  of  children 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons.  Cards 
are  sent  to  friends.  It  is  just  like  our  Christ- 
mas.— Agnes  Jensen. 

HUBBELL'S  HOT  FIGHT 

When  the  emigrants  settled  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  they  thought  they  were  very  far  west. 
A  man  named  Hubbell  built  a  flatboat  to 
sail  west  on  the  Ohio  river.  He  took  nine  men, 
three  women,  and  eight  children  with  him. 
7  hey  also  carried  their  horses  and  household 
goods  with  them.  Hubbell  noticed  signs  of 
Indians  along  the  shore  so  they  had  to  keep 
watch  both  night  and  day.  Early  one  morning 
a  man  on  shore  called  to  them  to  stop  and  take 
him  on  board.  The  pioneers  refused  to  go 
near  the  shore  and  hurried  on.  Soon  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Indians  were  seen  following  them. 
They  began  to  fire  at  each  other  and  before 
long  Hubbell  was  shot  in  the  right  arm.  He 
kept  on  using  pistols  and  throwing  billets  of 
wood  at  the  savages  until  the  Indians  were 
beaten  and  ran  away. 

All  but  two  of  the  men  on  board  were  hurt 
and  all  but  one  of  the  horses  were  killed. 
In  a  space  about  five  feet  square  in  the  side  of 
the  boat,  they  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  bullet  holes. 

Children  were  taught  to  be  very  quiet  during 
Indian  attacks.  After  this  hot  fight  was  over, 
a  little  boy  asked  to  have  a  bullet  taken  out  of 
his  scalp.  When  that  was  done,  they  discovered 
a  broken  bone  in  his  arm.  He  had  not  cried 
out  once   during   all   this  suffering. 

Buddy  Kopach. 

ADRIEL  HERDS  THE  FLOCK 

What  a  long  distance  they  had  traveled  to 
the  plain  near  Bethlehem!  Adriel,  the  shep- 
herd's boy  was  glad  that  they  had  found  a 
good  pasture  for  the  sheep  and  that  they 
could  rest    The  goats  and  sheep  ate  the  grass 


around  the  fold  while  Ariel  gathered  fagots 
for  the  evening.  He  knew  that  the  night 
would  be  cold  and  the  sheep  would  be  herded 
into  the  old  stone  sheepfold.  A  fire  would  be 
needed  in  the  grate.  When  he  had  gathered 
a  great  pile  of  wood,  they  sat  down  by  the  fire 
to  eat  their  supper.. 

Adriel's  father  said,  "The  first  watch  is 
yours,  if  you  are  old  enough  to  come  with  us 
you  must  do  your  share  of  the  work."  His 
dog  went  with  him  and  they  went  to  stand 
guard.  It  grew  very  quiet  on  the  plain  and 
his  dog,  Rufus,  fell  asleep.  The  boy  was  very 
tired,  too,  so  he  took  his  crook  and  walked 
up  and  down  to  keep  awake. 

About  midnight  a  jackal  howled.  The  wind 
grew  cold  and  the  sky  became  very  light. 
Adriel  was  frightened  and  went  to  call  the 
men.  They  were  so  frightened  that  they  fell 
upon  their  knees.  A  voice  said,  "Fear  not!" 
The  sky  grew  brighter  and  they  heard  singing, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  They 
listened  to  the  whole  story.  The  voice  and 
the  singing  faded  and  they  began  to  talk 
about  following  the  directions  they  had  been 
given  about  finding  the  Babe  in  the  manger. 
They  were  eager  to  see  if  the  story  was  true. 
Adriel's  father  said,  "Let  us  go  to  the  manger, 
God  will  care  for  our  sheep  while  we  are  gone." 

They  found  the  Christ  Child  just  as  the 
voice  had  told  them.  The  shepherds  gazed  in 
wonder  and  remembered  the  voice  which  said, 
"A  Savior  which  is  Christ  the  Lord!"  They 
knelt  down  and  prayed. 

The  shepherds  went  back  to  their  flocks  and 
told  everyone  they  met  the  great  news.  Adriel 
was  glad  that  it  had  been  his  turn  to  watch. 
— Ruby  Girard. 

CHIPPY  COON'S  CHRISTMAS 

There  was  much  work  to  do  in  Sunny 
Hollow,  the  day  before  Christmas.  The  coon 
family  lived  in  a  hollow  tree  Mother  Coon 
got  up  early  to  clean  her  house.  Her  broom 
was  made  of  dry  grass.  They  expected  Aunt 
and  Uncle  Benjamin  Coon  over  from  Bear 
Mountain.  Chippy  Coon  wanted  to  help  his 
mother.  She  told  him  to  go  out  and  gather 
persimmons  for  a  ride. 

He  came  to  Johnny  Rabbit's  house  on  the 
way.  They  were  all  very  sad  because  their 
mother  had  gone  to  her  sick  sister's  house  and 
would  not  be  home  in  time  to  cook  their 
Christmas  dinner.  Chippy  was  so  happy  that 
he  could  have  them  come  to  his  house  for 
dinner.  But  when  he  told  his  mother  she 
said,   "How    can    we    have    so    many  extra? 

Chippy  was  sad  and  went  outside.  He 
walked  along  until  he  saw  Planter  Possum 
working  in  his  garden.  He  went  over  and 
asked  for  an  apple.  After  he  had  eaten  it 
he  asked  if  he  could  help  pick  the  apples. 
Planter  Possum  was  very  glad  to  have  help 
and  gave  him  a  sack  to  put  the  apples  into. 
They   finished  just  as  it  got  dark. 

Then  the  farmer  asked  Chippy  if  he  would 
like  to  have  a  sack  of  apples  or  one  of  nuts 
to  pay  for  all  that  help..  Chippy  did  not 
answer  right  away  because  he  was  thinking 
how  nice  a  big  red  apple  would  look  at  each 
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plate  on  Christmas  morning.  Then  Planter 
Possum  said,  "You  may  take  all  the  nuts  you 
can  carry  and  a  sack  of  apples,  too."  How 
happy  that  made  him,  because  he  certainly 
liked  both  of  them! 

The  children  came  running  out  to  meet  him 
when  he  got  near  home.  How  happy  they 
were  when  they  saw  all  the  food!  "Now  we 
can  invite  all  the  rabbit  family,"  said  Chippy. 

"Indeed,  you  can,"  said  his  mother. — Gertie 
Fleming.. 

OUR  AFTER-CHRISTMAS  TREE 

The  Christmas  tree  is  out  of  doors.  We  took 
off  all  the  ornaments  and  hung  bits  of  bread 
and  suet  on  all  the  branches.  Then  we  watched 
out  the  window  nd  saw  the  bird-guests  we  had 
expected.  They  were  so  happy  and  carried 
away  crumbs  of  the  food  with  them.  When 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground  and  it  is  hard 
for  the  birds  to  find  food,  we  are  sure  that 
they  enjoy  our  Christmas  tree  as  much  as  we 
do. — Elsie  Matkovic. 


SENATOR 


Although  blind  twenty-six  years,  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall,  from  Min- 
nesota, spent  seventeen  of  them  in  public 
office.  He  entered  the  Congressional  race  in 
1916  and  won.  He  has  gained  a  following 
that  sees  to  it  he  is  kept  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
law-maker.  Senator  Schall  lost  his  sight  after 
he  graduated  from  college,  where  he  hit  for 
a  batting  average  of  .526  for  the  University  of 
Minnesota  baseball  nine.  He  says,  "Since  I 
lost  my  sight  there  has  been  only  a  short 
period  of  darkness.  At  first  I  was  despondent, 
but  my  wife  kept  me  at  the  legal  profession, 
and  soon  I  found  an  insight,  or  heart  sight, 
that  compensated  me."  Lux,  his  police  dog, 
guides  him  about  the  capital  as  he  hurries 
from  his  office  in  the  Senate  building  to  his 
office  in  the  Captial.  A  staff  of  readers  keeps 
him  informed.  He  has  trained  his  memory 
to  the  point  that  he  delivers  his  speeches  with- 
out laborious  preparation  and  can  retain  sali- 
ent points  of  speeches  he  hears  and  with  which 
he  takes  issue.  He  sleeps  only  four  or  six 
hours.  He  does  not  find  blindness  a  handicap, 
but  rather  an  asset  in  many  ways.  He  says, 
'I  have  learned  to  understand  many  things 
that  I  failed  to  note  with  my  eyes;  my  memory 
and  my  mind  have  been  whetted  to  a  fine 
edge  and  I  have  a  sense  of  being  able  to  ferret 
out  what  really  is  inside  those  about  me."  Mr. 
Schall  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  and  his 
home  is  in  Minneapolis. — A  d  a  p  t  e  d  from 
American  Magazine. 


ever  before,  more  attention  will  be  given  the 
development  of  the  beauty  and  grace  and 
power  in  the   human  voice. 

"A  big  noise,"  she  explains,  "is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  powerful  voice.  A  powerful 
voice  in  an  actor  is  one  which  can  control 
emotion,  register  all  the  shades  of  human  en- 
thusiasm. The  quality  of  the  voice,  you  see, 
not  the  volume,  is  the  main  thing. 

"I  often  wonder  why  parents  don't  insist 
that  their  children  be  taught  breath  control 
and  voice  culture  in  the  primary  grades. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  tense,  tied-up-in-a-knot 
nervous  woman  whose  voice  was  gracious  and 
rich?  No,  of  course  you  didn't..  The  voice 
cannot  be  full  and  rich  unless  the  speaker  is 
relaxed." 

Miss  Grimball  warns  that  a  so-called  Eng- 
lish accent  does  not  indicate  either  culture 
or  charm  in  an  American.  "Our  language 
has  been  vitally  influenced  by  foreign  mother 
tongues  and  so,  of  course,  has  our  pronun- 
ciation. American  speech,  when  correct,  can 
be  quite  as  lovely  as  one  can  want.  But  we 
should  use  our  lips  a  little  more,  be  a  little 
less  intense,  and  realize  that  the  breath  is  the 
material  of  the  voice,  the  words  the  vessels 
which  hold  the  material,"  she  explains. 
"Think  of  the  vowel  sounds  as  the  smoke 
and  the  consonants  as  the  lips,  and  then  pic- 
ture yourself  exhaling  smoke  in  rings,  in 
straight  lines,  or  in  little  puffs.  Your  lips 
really  shape  the  smoke,  keep  it  in  control. 
Well,  the  consonants  actually  shape  the  vowel 
sounds    and    give    them    distinctive  quality. 

— Selected. 
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IF  CHARM  IS  YOUR  AIM,  YOUR 
VOICE  COMES  FIRST 

Elizabeth  B.  Grimball,  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  the  Theater,  who  has  just  re- 
turned with  her  class  from  Salzburg,  Austria, 
is  positive  that  now,  in  America,  more  than 
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The  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  blind  depart- 
ments presented  a  pageant  called  "The  Star 
and  a  Song"  on  Christmas  Eve. 

There  were  hymns,  scripture  readings,  reci- 
tations and   a  tableau. 

The  following  were  given  as  part  of  the 
program: 

1.  INSTRUMENTAL  PRELUDE— 

"O   Come,  All   Ye  Faithful" 
Miss  Donnelly 

2.  HYMN — "There's  a  Song  in  the  Air" 

Florenre  Sabins  and  Blind  Chorus 

3.  POEM — "O   Bethlehem  Star" 

Gertie  Fleming  and  Evelyn  Higdem 

4.  SCRIPTURE  READING— Luke  2:  1—20 
David  Mainwaring  and  Willard  Stickney 

5.  HYMN — "While  Shepherds  Watched 

Their  Flock" 
Elma  Erickson  and  Blind  Chorus 

6.  POEM — "Shepherd  Speaks" 

Mike  Maloney  and  Arthur  Sylvester 
and  Leonard  Mount 

7.  SCRIPTURE  READING— Mat.  2:  1—12 
Marshall  Brondum  and  Miss  Serumgard 

8.  POEM — "Three    Wise  Men" 

Floyd  McDowell  and  Buddy  Evans 
and  Dale  Glasser 

9.  HYMN — "O  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful" 

Anna  Kombol   and  Blind  Chorus 

10.  TABLEAU — "Nativity  Scene" 
Florence  Sabins  and  Willard  Stickney 

11.  POEM— "Gifts" 

Teddy  Ohlson  and  Lyle  Olsen 
12.  HYMN— "Silent  Night" 

Congregation  and  Caroline  Avery 


SILENT  NIGHT 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright. 
Round  yon  virgin  mother  and  Child! 

Holy  Infant,  so  tender  and  mild, 
Sleep  in  heavenly  peace, 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 

Shepherds  quake  at  the  sight! 
Glories  stream  from  heaven  afar, 

Heav'nly  hosts  sing  Alleluia; 
Christ,  the  Savior,  is  born, 

Christ,   the   Savior,   is  born. 

Silent   night!      Holy  night! 

Son  of  God,  love's  pure  light. 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face, 

With  the  dawn  of  redeeming  grace, 
Jesus,   Lord,   at  Thy  birth, 

Jesus,   Lord,   at  Thy  birth. 


THERE'S  A  SONG  IN  THE  AIR 

There's  a  song  in  the  air! 

There's  a  star   in  the  sky! 
There's   a   mother's   deep  prayer, 

And  a  baby's  low  cry! 
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And  the  star  reigns  its  fire 

While  the  beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 

Cradles    a  King! 

In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lie   the   ages  impearled; 
And   that  song   from  afar 

Has    swept   over    the  world. 
Every    hearth    is  aflame, 

And    the    beautiful  sing, 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations 

That   Jesus   ih  King! 



BETHLEHEM  STAR 

O  wondrous  beam 

Of  th  at  most  holy  night  when  Christ  was  born, 
Star   of   great   beauty,   of   power,   and  guiding 
light, 

That  led  the  wisest  men  to  the  All-wise, 

We  need,  as  they,  a  light  in  our  dark  skies, 

A  light  to  guide  us  to  the  King. 

O  radiant  gleam, 

Pour  over  us  this  night 

A  glowing  stream 

Of  wisdom's  light,  of  grace,  and  love, 
That  we  may  see  the  path 
Which   leads  above. 

Ruth  Bowman. 


GIFTS 

We,    too,    may    bring    our    frankincense  and 
myrrh, 

And  pay  our  tribute  there  ,  as  though  we  were 

Of  kindly  birth; 
But  'tis  not  gifts  like  these  that  He  doth  prize 
So  much  as  those  which  come  in  lower  wise 

From  the  poor  of  earth, 
Who  having  naught  of  gold  or  treasure  trove 
Bring   that  of   which   they   have   the  chiefest, 

LOVE.  —Helen  W.  Cole. 


THE  SHEPHERD  SPEAKS 

Out  of  the  midnight  sky  a  great  dawn  broke, 

And   a    voice    flooded    us    with  song. 
In  David's  city  was  he  born,  it  sang, 

A  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.  Then  while  I  sat 
Shivering  with  the  thrill  of  that  great  cry, 

A  mightly  choir  a  thousand-fold  more  sweet 
Suddenly    sang,    Glory    to    God,    and    peace — 

Peace    on     the    earth;     my     heart,  almost 
unnerved 

By   that  swift  loveliness,  would  hardly  beat. 
Speechless    we    waited    till    the  accustomed 
night 

Gave  us  no   promise  more  of  sweet  surprise; 

Then  scrambling  to  out  feet,  without  a  word 
We  started  through  the  fields  to  find  the  Child. 

John  Erskine. 
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A  STEP  FORWARD 

The  Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf  wishes 
to  thank  everyone  who  cooperated  and  helped 
us  to  obtain  the  new  school  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Honorable  Senator 
Eaton,  who  true  to  his  profession  has  taken 
the  lead  in  supporting  all  of  our  efforts  to 
obtain  a  new  school. 

Chairman  Corwin  of  the  Senate  Committee 
and  Senator  Willis  of  Great  Falls  gave  their 
support  and  they  also  deserve  praise 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Pilgeram, 
Moss,  Byrne  and  Beadle  took  the  helm  for  us. 

Senator  Jergensen  of  Jefferson  County  put 
up  a  clean,  gallant  fight  to  block  what  appeared 
to  be  the  beginning  of  an  avalanche  against 
him. 

Representative  Knowles  also  of  Jefferson 
County  did  his  best  to  block  the  bill  until,  it 
appears,  he  was  informed  that  Boulder  and 
Jefferson  County  had  no  desire  to  stand  in  the 
State's  path  of  progress  and  recommended 
segregation  of  the  schools.  Knowles,  through 
the  hand  of  fate,  now  appears  to  be  slated  as 
the  idol  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  since  it 
was  from  his  original  bill  that  the  recent  segre- 
gation movement  began. 

We  have  worked  for  a  new  school  in  order 
that  the  Montana  School  might  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  seventy-two  residential  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  that  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  children  of  Montana  might  enter 
a  school  which  they  could  rightfully  and  with 
pride  call  their  own;  that  the  students  might 
make  better  progress  and  the  graduates  remain 
in  the  state;  that  progressive  teachers  might  be 
induced  to  come  and  stay  longer;  and  that  the 
state  of  Montana  might  benefit  generally.  The 
above  items  were  a  few  of  the  many  reasons 
for  segregation  presented  to  the  Special  Ses- 
sion called  by  Governor  Cooney. 

Our  victory  brought  with  it  some  disappoint- 
ment. Since  1893  the  State's  three  schools  for 
its  handicapped  citizens  have  been  located  in 
Boulder.  After  losing  their  fight  to  keep  the 
school  there,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  the  re- 
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presentatives  of  Boulder  and  Jefferson  County 
recommended  segregation  of  the  schools. 

Livingston,  Lewistown,  and  several  other 
communities  made  bids  for  the  school,  offering 
such  inducements  as  they  could. 

The  Association  representatives  were  not 
allowed  to  name  any  one  or  favor  any  one 
particular  place.  They  recommended  only  that 
it  be  a  town  of  good  size,  with  points  of  advan- 
tage educationally  and  industrially.  The  legis- 
lators decided  in  favor  of  Great  Falls. 

The  Association  of  the  Deaf  repeats  its  thanks 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  children 
as  well  to  those  instrumental  in  securing  a 
new  school. 

Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
A.  R.  Randies,  Secretary. 


A  WHITE  BUFFALO 

A  white  buffalo,  one  of  the  rarest  animals 
known  in  America,  was  born  on  the  govern- 
ment range  at  Moise,  Montana.  The  animal 
has  attracted  much  interest  because  'albino' 
bison  have  been  so  rare. 

Early  plainsmen  and  naturalists  report  that 
a  white  bison  was  seldom  seen,  even  when 
millions  of  buffalo  roamed  the  great  western 
prairies.  Many  hunters  who  had  killed  thous- 
ands of  the  animals  never  saw  a  white  one, 
and  one  or  two  in  a  lifetime  was  the  most 
any  hunter  ever  reported.  One  writer,  Branch, 
believes  that  only  one  white  animal  out  of 
five  million  existed  in  the  great  southern  herd, 
while  another  says  only  ten  or  eleven  were 
ever  seen   by   white  men. 

The  indians  looked  upon  an  albino  with  awe 
and  considered  it  'big  medicine.'  They  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  ten  to  twenty 
horses  for  such  a  hide.  One  white  albino  was 
raised  on  a  government  range  at  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,   about   thirty   years   ago. — S. 


You  are  in  many  ways  like  the  other  fel- 
low. You  had  different  birth,  different  rear- 
ing and  training,  have  different  habits  and 
mode  of  living.  You  have  to  do  with  yourself, 
not  with  the  other  fellow. 

You  must  eat  foods  that  meet  your  own 
requirements,  lift  only  what  you  can,  and  ac- 
complish what  lies  within  the  scope  of  your 
mental  and  physical  abilities.  Your  business 
is  to  study  yourself. 

You  should  find  out  how  many  hours  of 
sleep  you  need  for  complete  refreshment,  regu- 
late diet,  limit  the  exercise  of  your  mind  and 
body,  and  so  on.  You  should  heed  the  slight- 
est warning  that  you  have  exceeded  your 
limitations. 

Never  should  your  limit  be  what  you  can 
stand,  but  what  comes  within  your  mental  and 
physical  powers  and  capabilities.  You  are  an 
individual  in  every  sense  of  that  word,  and 
what  you  can  or  can  not  do  is  personal. 

To  know  yourself  and  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly rather  than  habitually  to  try  to 
imitate  some  one  else,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
a  long  and  healthy  life. — Grit. 
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THE  MONTANA  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND  SEGREGATED  FROM  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN,  GOES  TO  GREAT  FALLS 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Institution 


Early  in  the  year  1893,  the  third  General 
Assembly  established  a  number  of  state  insti- 
tutions, among  which  was  the  "The  State 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum."  Temporary  quar- 
ters were  leased,  a  local  executive  Board  was 
appointed,  and  the  school  was  formally  opened. 
September  1,  1893  with  Mrs.  M.  F.  Cunning- 
ham, matron  in  charge.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  ten  pupils  were  present,  four  of  which 
were  blind,  four  were  deaf  and  two  were 
feeble-minded. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  decided  upon  a 
change  in  the  executive  management  of  the 
school  during  the  summer  of  1894,  and  elected 
J.  A.  Tillinghast  of  Morganton,  North  Car- 
olina, Superintendent.  He  took  charge  Sep- 
tember, 1894.  Mr  Tillinghast  served  in  such 
capacity  until  July  1896,  when  his  brother, 
S.  A.  Tillinghast — now  superintendent  of  the 
South  Dakota  School — took  charge. 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands  were 
given  to  "The  Montana  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum," by  the  enabling  act  of  1889. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by 
the  State  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing a  site  and  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  institution.  At  the  time  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  new  buildings  was  made,  the 
educational  value  of  the  school  was  recognized, 
and  the  Superintendent  was  required  to  report 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  was 
given  general  control  and  supervision  of  the 
school.  This  regulation  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  law  provided  at  that  time  for  the 
education  of  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb  children" 
of  the  State,  who  were  barred  from  the  public 
schools  because  of  their  deafness,  blindness, 
or  feeble-mindedness. 

The  law  also  provided  that  increased  facili- 
ties shall  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  for 
more  thorough  and  successful  training  of  those 
who  may  show  a  special  aptness  for  acquiring 
mastery  of  such  trades  as  would  enable  them 
to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  so  many 
years  ago,  the  law  contemplated  a  very  prac- 
tical aspect  in  the  education  and  training  of 
these  children.  Following  is  a  further  provi- 
sion of  the  law: 

"For  the  sake  of  economy  and  to  the  end 
that  the  aforesaid  trades  shall  be  practically 
taught  to  the  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  see  that  all  work 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  school,  such  as 
carpentering,  printing,  painting,  baking,  sew- 
ing, and  the  like,  shall  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
foremen  or  teachers,  permanently  or  tempor- 
arily appointed   for   that  purpose." 


The  law  also  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  clothing  of  all  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
and  feeble-minded  children  of  sound  mind  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  21  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  furnish  the  same.  This  same 
provision   is  still   in  force. 

The  law  provided  even  back  that  far,  that 
separate  buildings  should  be  provided  for  the 
feeble-minded,  distinct  from  the  buildings  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

It  was  stated  above  that  J.  A.  Tillinghast 
resigned  in  1896.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  There  was  quite  a  delay  in  erecting 
the  new  plant.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy 
May  10,  1898.  Those  who  have  done  the 
pioneer  work  in  building  our  institutions  could 
relate  many  interesting  stories  and  deserve 
much    praise    for    their  efforts. 

The  first  period  of  the  institution,  it  may 
be  said,  ended  with  the  resignation  in  May, 
1900,  of  Superintendent  S.  A.  Tillinghast.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney . 

Dr.  McAloney  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
institution  longer  than  either  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Large  appropriations  were  made  while 
Dr.  McAloney  was  in  charge,  for  additional 
buildings. 

Dr.  McAloney  resigned  after  serving  as 
superintendent  seven  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  L.  E.  Milligan,  who  took  charge. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  obtained  large  appro- 
priations and  many  additions  were  made  to 
the  plants. 

Superintendent  H.  J.  Menzemer,  now  of 
the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Milligian  and  remained  with  the 
institution  for  many  years.  It  was  during 
his  superintendency  that  the  institution  made 
the  greatest  strides.  There  was  expended,  dur- 
ing his  time,  around  a  half  millon  dollars 
for  a  separate  institution  for  the  mentally 
deficient  children.  '5he  new  addition  still 
remained  a  part  of  the  parent  school,  but 
separate   and   distinct    in   almost   every  detail. 

This  closes  what  may  be  called  the  fifth 
period  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

1  his  present  period  finds  the  institution  for 
the  mentally  deficient  crowded  to  overflowing, 
with  a  large  number  on  the  waiting  list.  Once 
again  it  became  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  to  meet  this  demand.  S.  E.  Knowles, 
a  member  of  the  lower  House  presented  a 
bill  for  #175,000  to  make  further  additions 
to  the  institution.  The  bill  passed  the  lower 
House,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senate  segre- 
gation amendments  were  added  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  of  #50,000  was 
stipulated.  The  later  sum  is  to  go  to  the 
parent  Institution  to  adopt  it  to  the  use  of 
the  Training  School. 
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Ever  since  the  construction  of  the  old  main 
building,  the  deaf  have  desired  to  be  segre- 
gated from  the  mentally  deficient  group. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  but  for  one 
reason  or  another,  all  failed. 

The  Montana  Association  for  the  Deaf, 
headed  by  Glenn  Preston,  President,  and  Archie 
Randies,  Secretary,  made  another  persistent 
effort  in  their  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for 
segregation. 

The  local  community  supported  their  ef- 
forts. The  local  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  advised  that  the  local  community  favored 
segregation.  Due  to  this  local  influence,  and 
the  strong  force  already  evident  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  the  measure  to  segregate  the  two 
institutions  and  move  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  to  Great  Falls,  was  adopted.  Great 
Falls  is  a  western  city  of  seme  30,000  popula- 
tion. 

Thus  ends  another  long  struggle  and  we 
hope  before  long  the  new  buildings  will  be 
under  way,  however,  Attorney  General  Ray- 
mond Nagel  thinks  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  institute  court  action  to  determine  con- 
stitutional questions  involved  in  the  proposed 
loan  for  building  purposes,  before  actual  con- 
struction ca.n  begin. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  City  of 
Great  Falls  is  donating  a  large  and  suitable 
site  for  the  new  school. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  report  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  E..  McAloney  for  most  of  the  facts 
covering  the  early  history  of  the  institution. 
This  report  was  found  among  the  files  of 
the  institution. 

Dr.  Howard  Griffin,  President. 


AN  EDITORIAL  FOR  PARENTS 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  the  incalculable 
harm  that  you  are  doing  your  beloved  ones 
simply  by  keeping  them  away  from  school  for 
just  a  few  days  and  in  many  instances  for 
several  weeks? 

Our  school  work  is  systematized.  Nothing 
is  haphazard,  and  when  a  child  does  not 
attend  classes  regularly,  that  child  loses  just 
so  much  work  in  the  particular  grade  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in.  In  most  cases  the  teacher 
cannot  neglect  the  rest  of  the  class  to  give 
special  instruction  to  the  child  who  has  been 
unduly  kept  at  home.  You  not  only  hinder 
the  child  s  mental  development  but  also  put 
a  great  strain  upon  the  teacher  who  already 
has  her  hands  full  in  looking  after  a  class 
even  with  a  perfect  attendance  record. 

We  sympathize  with  you.  Who  does  not 
want  their  children  with  them  always?  Love 
can  be  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing.  Do  not 
let  your  love  for  your  child  blind  you  to  the 
great  wrong  you  do  him  by  keeping  him  away 
from  school.  Our  task  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  our  care,  making  useful  and 
respected  citizens  of  them,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  Do  not  make  this  task  all  the  hard- 
er. Your  child  comes  to  us  as  a  total  stranger, 
yet  we  labor  with  that  child  as  though  he  were 
our   very    own.      If   you    parents    will   not  co- 
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operate  with  us  and  give  heed  to  these  small 
details  that  means  so  much,  how  can  you 
expect  us  to  do  more  for  your  child  than  you 
are  willing  to  do   for  him  yourselves. 

There  is  no  objection  to  parents  having 
their  children  spend  the  week-ends  with  them 
or  with  their  relatives,  providing  the  children 
are  brought  back  to  school  in  time  to  attend 
classes.  But  we  do  object,  and  emphatically 
so,  to  the  habit  some  parents  have  acquired  in 
taking  their  children  out  of  school  several 
weeks  and  sometimes  months  before  the  school 
year  is  up.  We  are  thinking  of  the  child — 
why  not  you? 

Twelve  years  is  all  the  law  allows  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  child — and  the  deaf 
child  needs  every  bit  of  these  twelve  years. 
Keeping  the  child  away  from  school  either 
by  failing  to  send  him  when  school  opens  in 
the  fall  or  when  the  child  goes  home  for  the 
holidays  is  robbing  him  of  precious  time.  You 
commit  a  crime  in  doing  so,  and  your  son  or 
daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  the  one 
to  suffer  your  wrongs. 

Far  too  many  children,  year  after  year,  are 
kept  at  home  long  after  the  limited  time  al- 
lowed for  the  customary  holidays  has  expired. 
In  some  cases,  illness  has  been  the  cause  for 
the  child's  non-appearance.  In  most  cases 
however  we  feel  that  the  child  can  be  sent  to 
school  on  time.  So  won't  you  please  help? 
This  is  an  appeal  to  your  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  We  know  that  your  inten 
tions  are  good,  but  think  of  your  child's 
future.  His  handicap  is  great  enough  as  it 
is.  Do  not  make  it  greater  by  habitually  cut- 
ting down  on  his  school  time.  Not  a  single  day 
is  to  be  lost.  Keep  this  ever  in  mind,  and  you 
will  have  a  child  whom  you  will  one  day 
point  to  with  pride. — The  Arkansas  Optic. 


DO  OTHER  PEOPLE  LIKE  YOU? 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  have 
written  to  me,  telling  me  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  make  other  people  like  you.  By  writing 
such  a  letter  you  show  you  have  a  very  fine 
quality — you  are  willing  to  learn.  If  ycu 
really  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  yourself  more 
likeable,  you  can  learn.  An  interesting  fact 
is  that  many  of  the  motion  picture  stars  had 
the  same  problem.  Some  of  them  had  dif- 
ficulty in  making  friends  because  they  were 
shy  or  self-conscious.  That  they  succeeded  n 
learning  the  secret  of  how  to  overcome  their 
shyness  and  to  make  others  enjoy  their  com- 
pany, only  proves  that  with  persistent  effort 
you   can   do   the  same. 

The  desire  to  be  friendly  is  a  healthy, 
wholesome  desire.  We  all  want  to  like  the 
other  fellow  and  in  turn  want  him  to  like  us. 
A  lonecme,  unpopular  person  is  perfectly  right 
when  he  asks  for  nelp.  Some  one  can  aid  you 
by  teaching  you  the  rules  which  work  in  the 
majority  of  cases  but  you  must  make  most 
of  the  effort  toward  becoming  popular.  The 
rules  will  serve  as  a  road  map,  but  ycu  must 
take  the  trip  along  the  road  to  friendship  for 
yourself. 
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A  good  way  to  start  is  to  make  a  study  of 
the  things  you  like  in  other  people — they 
are  looking  for  the  same  identical  qualities 
in  you.  Those  qualities  which  are  likeable  are 
remarkably  simple  and  usually  they  spring 
from  three  good  character  traits:  a  desire  to 
be  kind,  a  desire  to  be  tolerant  and  a  desire 
to  help  others. 

Others  are  willing  to  like  you,  but  you 
must  help  them  to  do  it.  As  long  as  you 
sit  in  a  corner,  lonesome  and  hurt,  you  are 
not  helping  other  people  to  like  you.  You 
must  be  ready  to  go  half  way  and  if  you  fail 
the  first  few  times,  what  of  it?  Try  again 
and  keep  on  trying.  I  am  now  going  to  give 
you  some  helpful  points  which  will  be  great 
assistance    in    making    other    people    like  you. 

First,  you  are  to  tell  your  friends  when  you 
believe  they  are  doing  something  well.  Honest 
praise,  openly  given,  will  make  a  person  feel 
safe  and  confident  when  he  is  around  you. 
You  can  always  find  something  good  to  say. 
Take  the  trouble  to  say  something  to  every 
person  you  meet  which  will  leave  a  kindly 
thought  afterward.  Second,  you  are  to  agree 
whenever  possible  with  what  the  other  person 
is  saying.  If  you  han  sincerely  agree,  say  so. 
If  you  cannot,  then  use  a  little  tolerance  and 
overlook  it. 

A  story  of  a  very  popular  president,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  will  illustrate  this  point.  After 
talking  to  a  man  he*  had  just  met  he  said, 
"You  are  right.  I  agree  with  you.  You  have 
just  put  into  words  something  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  for  a  long  time."  Then  and 
there  he   made  a  lifelong  friend. 

Third,  you  are  to  build  up  your  health  and 
to  check  over  small  defects  which  might  of- 
fend, such  as  unpleasant  breath.  Fourth, 
one  of  the  rules  which  will  help  you  to  be- 
come popular  is  to  join  in  and  give  the  other 
fellow  your  support  when  he  asks  for  help. 
Be  ready  to  do  your  part.  Fifth,  when  you 
meet  a  new  person,  put  your  whole  attention 
upon  listening  to  him.  Don't  worry  about 
whether  he  likes  you,  just  listen.  By  listening 
carefully  you  flatter  him  in  the  first  place  and 
put  him  at  his  ease  in  the  second  place.  He 
will  probably  like  you. 

These  rules  will  be  helpful  but  remember 
the  real  thing  to  watch  is  to  sincerely  want  to 
do  like  others  and  have  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward them.  Continued  kindness  is  one  of  the 
most  lasting  friendship  builders. 

If  you  have  the  following  habits,  people 
are  pretty  sure  not  to  like  you:  if  you  tell 
them  how  much  better  you  do  anything  than 
they  can  do  it;  if  you  borrow  too  often;  if 
you  make  fun  of  their  friends;  if  you  never 
give  the  other  fellow  credit  but  repeat  his 
words  as  though  they  were  your  own;  if  you 
break  your  promises;  and  if  you  give  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  looking  out  for  yourself 
and  no  one  else.  I  mention  these  points  so 
you  will  know  some  of  the  mistakes  to  avoid. 
Part  of  the  secret  of  attracting  friends  lies 
in  knowing  what  not  to  do. — McCoy  Health 
Service,  Los  Angles. 


DO  YOU  TALK  IN  SCHOOL? 

"Talk  is  cheap." 

Talk  in  the  school  room  is  a  thief.  It  steals 
your  time.  It  wastes  the  State's  money.  It 
lowers  your  grade.  It  may  keep  you  off  the 
Honor   Roll.      It  may   rob  you  of  promotion. 

If  you  talk  to  your  class-mates,  you  are 
stealing  your  class-mates'  time,  you  are  holding 
them  back  and  hindering  their  progress;  you 
may  cause  them  to  fail  in  examinations  and  not 
to  be  promoted  It  is  wrong  to  steal  another 
person's  time. 

If  you  talk  you  hurt  yourself  and  also  your 
friends.  If  you  do  not  talk,  you  help  yourself 
and  your  friends. 

If  you  refuse  to  talk  with  your  class-mates 
in  the  school  room,  you  are  helping  them. 
You  will  be  setting  them  a  good  example. 

Get  the  no-talk  habit.  Help  your  class-mates 
get  the  no-talk  habit.  There  is  contentment 
and  self-improvement  in  silence.  If  you  have 
learned  all  your  lessons  and  have  nothing  to 
do,  you  have  your  library  to  read.  Reading 
is  fine  for  you.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man. 
Franklin,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  many  others 
became  "full  wise  men  thrugh  reading."  Talk 
is  a  thief. — The  Silent  Observer. 

 ()  

The  Prayer  of  a  Book 

If  you  are  careless  with  books,  read  this 
and  think  it  over. 

The  school  would  be  made  very  happy  if 
each  would  heed  the  "Advice  To  Us  From  The 
Book." 

"Boys,  I  pray  you  look 

Upon  me,  your  friend  the  Book. 
I    am    wonderfully  made; 

Leaves   of   paper  smoothly  laid, 
Each  one  printed  bright  and  new, 

Telling   something    good    to  you; 
Altogether  sewed  and  bound, 

Neat  and  tidy,  strong  and  sound. 

Do  not  throw  me  here  and  there; 

Dog's-ear  not  my  covers  fair! 
Do  not  wet  your  thumbs  to  turn 

Pages;   so   the   careless  learn! 
Keep  me  neat  and  bright  and  clean 

As   you   would   yourself   be  seen; 
So  you'll  meet  a  pleasant  look, 
Always,  from  your  friend  the  Book!" 

— The  Lone  Star. 

 o  

The  past  two  or  three  years  have  destroyed 
aother  fallacy  that  existed  in  some  quarters, 
which  was  the  family  car  could  not  be  driven 
over  two  years. 
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Schools  of  Today 

A  modern  school  recognizes  that  it  should 
develop   within  children  four  powers: 

First,  the  power  to  know  things  that  are 
worth  the  knowing,  and  to  know  them  well. 
Progressive  education  reaches  out  beyond  the 
three  R's  and  puts  the  child  in  touch  with 
the-  knowledge  which  has  to  do  with  the  world 
of  things  and  affairs  about  him. 

Second,  the  power  to  do  things.  This  is  an 
age  of  action,  and  the  belief  that  we  learn  how 
to  do  things  by  doing  them  is  part  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  modern  education.  The  potentiality 
of  a  child  to  create  something  of  his  own  is 
recognized  and  encouraged. 

Third,  the  power  to  think  things.  The  mod- 
ern school  believes  that  a  modern  child  should 
be  taught  to  think  for  himself  and  that  the 
function  of  the  school  is  to  teach  him  to  think 
straight.  To  quote  Dr.  Emerson  Fosdick,  "There 
is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  to  see  a  boy  take 
charge  of  his  own  mind."  The  school  should 
encourage  him  to  think  about  realities — things 
of  the  present  as  well  as  things  of  the  past. 

Fourth,  the  power  to  feel  things.  Nothing 
great  was  ever  done  or  said  that  was  not  first 
greatly  felt.  A  modern  school  strives  to  develop 
within  a  child  a  feeling  for  the  big  forces  of 
life  and  the  powerful  things  in  the  world.  Ideals 
are  a  part  of  its  program. 

The  idea  that  work  must  be  done  on  the 
environment  by  the  teacher  in  order  that  the 
child  may  have  conditions  favoring  growth  is 
still  new.  It  is  difficult  to  get  teachers  to  con- 
sent to  let  the  children  alone  and  put  their 
effort  upon  the  materials  with  which  a  child 
works.  It  is  easier  for  her  to  gather  facts  and 
give  them  to  a  child  than  to  take  him  where 
he  can  observe  things  for  himself.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  temptation  to  a  teacher  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.. 

Far  less  time  and  energy  need  be  spent  in  ex- 
plaining to  a  child  how  food  is  brought  into 
the  city,  for  instance,  than  in  taking  time  to 
see  the  trucks,  trains  and  boats  actually  bringing 
it  in  from  all  directions.  Yet  until  a  teacher 
is  convinced  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  methods  of  introducing  a  child  to  the  world* 
she  is  an  old-fashioned  teacher.  Convinced 
teachers,  however,  though  perhaps  still  few 
in  number,  are  remaking  the  schools  of  today. 
— R.  C  Reynolds. 


I  MUST?     THEN  I  CAN! 

Little  Johnny's  teacher  had  asked  him  to 
write  a  fable  after  the  style  of  Aesop's  familiar 
yarns.  The  boy  sat  at  his  desk  and  chewed 
his  pencil  and  cudgeled  his  budding  wits  in  the 
effort  to  think  up  a  really  good  plot,  but  in 
vain.  Nevertheless,  knowing  that  he  had  to 
turn  in  a  story  of  some  kind,  he  grimly  set 
himself  to  the  task.     This  is  what  he  wrote: 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  mud  turtle  was  sun- 
ning himself  on  a  log  in  a  swamp.  Suddenly 
he  saw  an  alligator  stick  his  head  up  out  of 
the  water  right  beside  him.     The  mud  turtle 


slid  off  the  log  and  paddled  like  sixty  for  the 
shore,  with  the  alligator  right  behind  him,  with 
his  big  mouth  wide  open.  The  turtle  climbed 
up  on  the  bank  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
but  the  alligator  was  gaining  on  him.  In  a 
few  more  steps  it  would  catch  him.  Just  then 
the  turtle  came  to  a  tree,  and  he  climbed  right 
up  that  tree,  so  the  alligator  didn't  catch  him 
after  all,  because  alligators  can't  climb  trees." 

After  the  teacher  had  read  it  over,  she  said: 
"Johnny,  this  is  a  very  exciting  tale,  but  it 
isn't  true  to  nature.  You  surely  know  that  a 
mud  turtle  cannot  climb  a  tree." 

Johnny  replied:  "This  one  could.  Heck,  he 
had  to!" 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  append  a  moral 
to  the  foregoing,  it  would  be  this:  "There  is 
enough  of  Johnny's  fabulous  mud  turtle  in 
every  one  of  us  to  do  anything  we  have  to." 
— Rochester  Advocate. 


DEPRESSION   VERSUS  EDUCATION 

During  a  recent  conversation  with  a  local 
business  man  our  talk  fell  into  a  discussion 
of  the  depression  in  general  and  of  its  effect 
on  state  institutions  in  particular.  He  re- 
marked about  the  "security"  of  institutional 
work  and  how  little  we  felt  the  decline  in 
business  that  concerned  the  private  enterprise. 
He  was  wrong  of  course.  Schools  are  continu- 
ally under  the  observing*  eye  of  the  people 
and  state  institutions  seem  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  this  interest.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  often  the  wrong  kind  of  interest.  During 
a  booming  and  prosperous  period,  the  public 
worry  but  little  about  their  state  institutions 
and  they  (the  institutions)  grab  the  bit  in  their 
teeth  an  make  progress.  Enter,  the  depression, 
the  public  suddenly  decides  that  huge  sums  of 
the  people's  money  are  being  needlessly  squan- 
dered and  in  turn  take  the  necessary  steps  to- 
ward a  program  of  "strict  economy."  The  results 
are  anything  but  desirable.  The  family  who 
has  been  blessed  with  a  comforable  income  and 
who  must  suffer  a  decrease  in  earning  power 
during  one  of  the  storms  is  always  ready  to 
vote  in  favor  of  another  slice  from  the  teachers's 
salary  which  is  known  the  world  over  as  "a 
meagre  living  wage."  Sometimes  we  wonder 
why  the  teacher  plugs  along,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  spending  her  savings  in  summer 
school,  and  working  nights  and  week  ends. 
Usually,  it  is  because  she  is  really  sincere  in 
her  work  and  is  honestly  striving  to  put  some- 
thing across  to  her  children.  As  every  teacher 
knows,  a  program  of  economy  in  times  like 
these  is  necessary,  however,  it  invariably  strikes 
directly  at  the  heart  of  education,  reduced  ap- 
propriations, reduced  salaries,  more  pupils  per 
teacher,  cheaper  and  less  experienced  adminis- 
trators and  all  the  other  vices  and  devices 
known  to  "balance  the  budget" — these  are  the 
penalties  of  false  thrift.  It  somehow  reminds 
us  of  the  man  that  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  An  disrupted,  crippled  and 
torn-down  program  of  education  is  not  the' 
means  by  which  our  "place  in  the  sun"  may 
be  restored. — Arizona  Cactus. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT   FOR   THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Charley  caught  a  rabbit.  He  made  a  box 
for  it.  We  went  out  to  see  it.  The  rabbit 
was  gone. — Frances  Kombol. 

It  was  windy  yesterday.    I  made  an  airplane. 

John  Fitzwilliams. 

We  went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Sturdevant. 

Forrest  Grove. 

I  was  sick  two  days.  I  went  to  the  hospital. 
I  am  better  now. — Richard  McCarthy. 

NEWS 

Stuart  Bart  gave  each  one  in  his  class  a 
Christmas  present. 

Victoria  Herbold's  mother  visited  her  during 
the  holidays 

Vivian  Miller  got  a  long  letter  from  home. 

Donald  Nelson  is  getting  pink  cheeks. 

Irene  Clark  was  happy  to  get  back  to  work. 

Charles  Hamlin  saw  Charley's  rabbit. 

 —  0  

I  shall  give  a  popcorn  ball  to  Miss  Serum- 
gard.  I  do  not  like  popcorn  balls. — Theresa 
Connors. 

It  is  cold  today.  The  sun  is  not  shining. 
— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

The  little  girls  played  out-doors  yesterday. 
We  walked  on  the  tunnel.  Florence  Smith  and 
I  roller-skated.  We  did  not  fall.  — Adele 
Mudro. 

Harry  hurt  his  hand  yesterday.  He  ran  to 
Mr.  Kemp.  They  went  to  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Low  took  Harry  to  Helena.  We  are  sorry 
for  him. — Joe  Gill. 

Robert,  Bobby,  Tommy,  Tom,  and  I  played 
outside  yesterday..  We  played  cop  and  robber. 
I  was  a  cop.  We  went  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Low,  Robert,  Tom,  and  Bobby  played  cards. 
Mrs.  Low  gave  the  boys  some  popcorn. — 
Eddie  Lappin. 

Miss  Serumgard  got  a  letter  from  her  brother 

yesterday. 

Edna  has  the  earache. — Gladys  Roose. 

I  played  with  Robert's  train..  Norman 
broke  his  train. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

Eugene  and  I  played  checkers  yesterday.. 
Eugene  had  the  red  men  and  I  had  the  black 
men.  He  won  a  game,  and  I  won  one.  I 
like  to  play  checkers. — Tom  Mitchell. 

On  Saturday,  after  Christmas,  Charley  Peck 
went  to  the  river.  He  saw  many  white  rabbits 
hopping  around.  He  saw  one  brown  cottontail 
rabbit  run'  into  a  big  pipe.     He  ran  to  the 


pipe  and  caught  it.  He  put  it  in  his  trap  box 
for  rabbits.  On  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  to 
the  river  again  and  caught  another  cottontail. 
He  put  it  in  the  trap  box.  He  fed  them 
apples.  They  ate  half  an  apple.  He  put  two 
rugs  over  the  box.  Monday  Charley,  Leonard, 
Teddy  Helm,  and  Harry  went  to  the  river, 
but   they   did   not   catch   any  rabbits. 

The  rabbits  in  the  box  fought  each  other. 
They  bit  and  pulled  each  other's  fur  out. 
Charley  let  the  rabbits  go,  because  he  did  not 
want  them  to  fight.  He  will  not  catch  any 
more  rabbits. — Robert  Rummell. 

Many  girls  and  boys  went  home  the  Friday 
before  Christmas. 

On  December  twenty-fourth  we  went  to  the 
gym.  We  went  to  a  program.  Santa  Claus  came 
and  shook  hands  with  us.  Then  he  went  away. 
The  teachers  gave  us  some  boxes.  Mr.  Low 
and  Mr.  Altop  gave  me  stockings  of  candy 
and  nuts. 

The  next  morning  we  opened  our  boxes. 
I  received  two  dolls,  doll  dresses,  a  set  of  dishes 
a  funny  clown,  paper  dolls  to  cut  out,  a  toy 
watch,  some  beods,  a  file,  candy  and  apples. 

That  evening  we  went  to  a  party.  We  played 
spin-the-plate.  We  dropped  peanuts  into  a 
m.lk  bottle. — Helen  Nash. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  the  Columbia  Gar- 
dens in  Butte  very  often.  I  saw  many  animals 
and  birds  in  cages,  beautiful  flowers  and  many 
trees. 

There  were  a  roller-coaster,  a  merry-go- 
round,  a  bi-plane,  swings,  swings  for  babies, 
see-saws,  slides,  and  many  things  at  the  Gar- 
dens. I  liked  to  ride  on  the  roller-coaster  and 
in  the  bi-plane.  Sometimes  I  rode  on  the 
merry-go-round. 

I  went  there  with  my  brothers,  Ben  and  Lee. 
We  often  carried  our  lunch  with  us.  My 
mother  and  I  went  every  Sunday.  Sometimes 
we  stayed  until  it  was  dark. 

One  time  I  met  Mollie  Sweet  and  Adele 
Mudro.  Mollie  and  I  talked  a  little  while. 
I  saw  Edward  Olsen,  too,  but  he  did  not  see 
me. — Florence  Driscoll. 

GOLDENLOCKS 

I  read  a  story  in  a  paper.  The  little  girl's 
name  was  Goldenlocks.  She  was  very  pretty 
She  had  yellow,  curly  hair. 

One  day  Goldenlocks  went  to  play.  She 
picked  some  flowers.  After  a  while  she  saw  a 
preay  butterfly..  It  flew  away  and  she  chased 
it.  She  ran  very  fast.  She  was  tired.  She 
saw  a  small  house.  The  house  belonged  to 
three  bears  She  went  into  the  house.  She 
saw  some  soup  in  three  bowls  on  the  table, 
v^ne  bowl  was  large,  one  was  smaller,  and  the 
other  was  very  small.  She  tasted  the  soup. 
She  did  not  like  the  soup  in  the  large  bowl 
or  in  the  smaller  bowl.  She  did  like  the  soup 
in  the  very  small  bowl  and  she  ate  it. 
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She  saw  three  chairs.  One  was  very  small, 
one  was  larger,  and  the  other  was  very  large. 
She  sat  in  them.  She  did  not  like  the  big 
chairs.  She  sat  in  the  smallest  chair  and 
broke  it.     She  was  sorry. 

Then  she  went  up  stairs.  She  saw  three  beds. 
One  was  very  small,  one  was  larger,  and  the 
other  was  very  large.  She  lay  in  the  beds,  but 
she  did  not  like  the  big  beds.  She  went  to 
sleep  in  the  smallest  bed. 

Pretty  soon  the  three  bears  came  home  and 
saw  the  soup  in  the  smallest  bowl  was  all  gone. 
They  saw  the  broken  chair.  The  baby  bear 
cried.  They  went  upstairs  and  saw  their  beds. 
The  baby  bear  saw  Goldenlocks  in  his  bed. 
She  <-i.'oke  up.  She  ran  out  of  the  house.  She 
went  home. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

  0  

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

Aunt  Kate  sent  me  a  large  box  of  cakes, 
nuts,  fruit  and  candy  for  Christmas.  We  all 
had  a  good  time  eating. — Jack  Ruddy. 

We  are  very  happy  to  see  all  the  girls  and 
boys  back  in  school. 

My  father  sent  me  a  dollar  bill  for  Christmas. 
I  bought  powder  with  it.. 

Eunice  Brandt  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Emily 
Moore  last  Thursday  evening.  Miss  Moore 
teaches  two  of  Eunice's  sisters  at  Inverness. — 
Katie  Boggio. 

We  are  planning  to  play  the  Freshmen 
basket  ball  team  next  week.  I  think  the  deaf 
boys  will  win. — John  Savage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  went  to  Butte  last  night 
to  see  the  Kansas  Giants  play  the  Butte  Miners 
basketball  team.  The  Giants  won. — Emil 
Ehret. 

Many  boys  and  girls  went  home  for  Christ- 
mas. Those  who  stayed  here  had  many  ples- 
ant  surprises  during  the  holidays. 

Edna  Kupfer. 

I  had  a  lovely  time  at  home  Christmas.  I 
was  happy  to  see  all  the  girls  and  boys  when 
I  got  back  to  school.  Santa  Claus  left  many 
nice  gifts  here  this  year. — Clarice  Petrick. 

After  recess  yesterday  Miss  Murphy  showed 
my  paper  dog  house  and  dog  to  Miss  Serum- 
gard's  class    I  think  they  want  to  make  some. 

Clarice  and  I  went  to  the  shoe-shop.  I  show- 
ed Mr.  Altop  my  shoes.  He  told  me  he  could 
not  fix'  them,  but  I  knew  he  was  teasing  me. 
Clarice  told  John  that  his  face  was  dirty. — - 
Edyth  Johnson. 

Dale  and  I  saw  Miss  Terry  and  Miss 
Murphy.  They  were  going  to  town.  Dale  called 
Miss  Murphy.    She  looked  at  us  and  we  waved. 

After  I  swept  the  hall  yesterday,  I  asked 
Mr.  Low  to  fix  my  gun.  It  was  hard  to  fix. 
— Tommy  Bailey. 

We    went    outdoors    and    played  yesterday 


afternoon.  Teddy,  Tommy,  Tom  Mitchell, 
and  Eddie  played  with  cars.  Robert  stepped 
on  Tom's  car  and  broke  it.  Tom  cried.  We 
played  with  a  rope.  Rodert  put  it  in  the  swing 
I  hung  on  the  rope.  Tom  Mitchell  was  cross 
with  me. — Fred  Lavoie. 

In  sewing  class  yesteray  Evelyn  and  I  play- 
ed. We  laughed  at  each  other.  Miss  Brones 
took  my  chair  and  put  it  in  the  corner.  I 
got  some  black  thread  and  darned  the  boys' 
stockings. — Gladys  Henry. 

We  went  outside  yesterday  afternoon,  but 
we  did  not  stay  long  because  the  wind  blew  too 
hard.  Mrs.  Merk  told  us  that  we  were  like 
old  women,  and  we  laughed.  She  told  us  to 
go  into  the  house. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

I  skated  last  night.  Mrs.  Low  went  to  the 
hospital  to  see  Miss  Adams.  Miss  Adams  gave 
some  fruit  cake  and  an  orange  to  Mrs.  Low. 
Mrs.  Low  gave  the  orange  to  me.  I  ate  it. 
It  was  sour. — Leonard  Mount. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She 
wrote  that  she  and  Ben  Stine  were  going  to 
get  married  in  a  few  days.  I  am  very  happy 
that  she  will  marry  Ben  because  I  like  him. 
I  shall  live  on  Ben's  ranch  next  summer. — ■ 
Dale  Glasser. 

Yesterday  morning  Evelyn  was  sick  because 
she  ate  too  much  candy.  She  is  better  today. 
— Bobby  Guerre. 

 U  

ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

This  winter  when  the  snow  is  deep,  we  shall 
go  on  the  hill.  We  shall  coast  down  the  hill. 
We  shall  ask  the  girls  to  go  when  the  hill  is 
covered  with  deep  snow.  We  hope  we  have 
a  lot  of  fun  and  a  good  time. — Edward  Petek. 

Some  boys  told  me  about  their  coasting 
parties.  About  two  years  ago  the  girls  and 
boys  went  to  Capital  Hill  to  coast.  They  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  They  loved  to  roll  down 
the  hill  and  some  boys  loved  to  skii.  They 
always  had  a  god  time  on  the  hill.  Now  we 
cannot  coast  because  some  one  in  town  claimed 
the  land  and  put  a  fence  around  the  hill. 

About  a  year  ago  the  boys  told  Mr.  Low  they 
wanted  to  go  the  hill  to  coast.  Mr.  Low  told 
them  that  someone  owned  the  land  now.  They 
were  very  discouraged.  Now  we  have  no  hill 
to  coast  on  but  we  are  still  looking  for  another. 

Harry  L.  Britzius,  Jr. 

Two  years  ago  my  sister  and  I  spent  our 
Christmas  vacation  with  some  of  our  friends 
who  lived  about  45  miles  from  home.  While 
we  were  staying  with  our  friends,  my  sister 
and  I  went  skating  on  the  river  with  two  girls. 
My  sister  and  I  couldn't  skate  but  one  of  our 
girl  friends  could.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  the 
girls'  skates  and  tried  to  skate  on  the  ice. 
When  I  started  out  I  fell  down  after  I  had 
taken  about  two  steps.     I  tried  to  skate  several 
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times  but  I  failed.  I  tock  them  off  and  did 
not  put  them  on  again.  I  haven't  been  on 
skates  for  two  years. — Rose  Feyhl. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  some  deep  snow. 
Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  went  up  to  the  hill 
and  coasted  for  a  long  time.  Many  times  we 
fell  off  the  scocner,  but  we  laughed  and  had 
a  good  time.  We  threw  snowballs  at  everyone. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

I  hope  this  winter  we  shall  have  some  deep 
snow,  so  we  can  go  coasting  often. — Catherine 
Noyd. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  used  to  go  coast- 
ing on  the  hill.  We  had  many  sleds.  We 
rede  on  them  and  we  went  down  the  hill 
very  fast.  The  snow  was  very  deep.  We  had 
lots  of  fun.  Now  we  cannot  go  to  coast  on 
the  hill,  becaure  some  men  have  put  a  fence 
around  it. — Mollie  Sweet. 

COASTING 

Some  girls  went  outdoors  to  play.  Each 
girl  got  into  a  steel  pipe  to  roll.  We  played 
for  a  long  time.  Some  girls  went  into  an  old 
house.  Five  gwrls  were  left.  We  played 
house.  Mollie  was  a  bad  man.  We  were  good 
men.  After  while  we  pretended  to  shoot 
Mollie.  She  laid  on  the  snow.  We  carried  her 
to  the  house.  A  car  came  along.  The  man 
saw  Mollie  lying  down.  He  started  to  get  out 
to  help  us  We  shook  Mollie  and  told  her 
a  man  had  come.  We  fooled  him.  We 
laughed.  We  had  a  good  time. — Anna 
Kombol. 

Last  year  some  of  the  deaf  boys  played 
basketball  in  the  gym.  Some  of  the  boys  played 
very  well  .  Some  boys  played  on  the  first  team 
and  the  others  played  on  the  second  team. 
We  defeated  Boulder  High  School. — Thomas 
Chcp. 

THE  SNOW  MAN 

A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  small  girl, 
my  three  year  old  sister  and  I  went  out  to  play. 
We  made  a  snow  man  about  two  feet  tall. 
We  took  one  of  mother's  hats  and  put  it  on 
the  snowman's  head.  Next  we  got  a  plate  and 
put  it  in  the  snowman's  hand.  We  put  a 
piece  of  cake  on  the  plate  and  "Whitie,"  our 
deg  ate  the  cake  before  we  got  back  from  the 
stcre.  We  put  cur  toy  brocm  in  the  snow- 
man's arms  and  "Whitie"  kicked  it  off  and 
broke  the  snowman  to  pieces — Florence  Smith. 

Last  winter  a  few  of  the  deaf  boys  built  a 
big  Igloo.  We  played  and  talked  in  the  Igloo. 
When  the  warm  weather  came  the  Igloo  began 
to  melt.  A  few  of  the  boys  tore  the  igloo 
down  by  jumping  on  it  and  making  holes  in 
the  top.  When  the  boys  got  on  top  some  of 
them  fell  into  the  Igloo.  They  threw  snowballs 
at  each  other.  They  had  a  good  time. — Bozo 
Janich. 

IN  THE  EVENING 

Last  night  I  was  standing  by  my  window 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature.  As  I  stood 
there,  I  happened  to  observe  an  old  man  walk- 
ing down  the  road.    He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves 


and  he  carried  his  hat  and  coat  on  his  arm. 
He  had  a  long  white  beard  with  a  few  tinges 
of  gray  in  it.  He,  too,  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
everything,  the  smell  of  the  flowers  and  the 
cool  breeze  that  swept  his  beard.  He  walked 
very  slowly  and  as  he  did  so,  a  pleasant  smile 
appeared  on  his  face.  He  seemed  happy  to  be 
alive. — Frankie  Sullivan. 

LATE  FOR  THE  TRAIN 

The  picture  shows  that  the  man  is  in  a 
hurry.  I  suppose  he  must  have  overslept  and 
got  up  late  for  breakfast,  or  the  deck  must 
have  stopped.  A  newspaper  is  on  the  table. 
He  must  have  been  reading  the  paper.  I 
think  he  got  interested  in  it,  while  he  was 
eating  his  breakfast  and  forgot  all  about  the 
train. 

His  wife  told  him  that  he  was  late  for  the 
train,  so  he  jumped  up  from  the  table  and 
drar.k  his  coffee  while  his  wife  was  helping 
him  put  on  his  overcoat. 

I  think  he  missed  the  train.  His  boss  might 
fire  him  or  cut  his  salary,  because  he  didn't 
get  to  his  job  on  time. — Elma  Erickson. 

THE  WASH  OUT 

Many  engineers,  firemen  and  track  workers 
employed  by  the  railroads,  did  not  have  any 
vacation  for  Christmas..  They  were  needed 
because  many  of  the  bridges  and  parts  of  the 
tracks  were  washed  away  between  Missoula  and 
Wallace  by  the  heavy  ram  and  floods  near 
Wallace.  Many  trains  were  late.  Some 
trains  could  not  go  on  so  people  had  to  get 
off  and  walk  about  five  miles  to  board  other 
trams.  About  seven  of  the  Milwaukee  trains 
had  to  run  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

My  Dad  had  to  work  every  day  or  night. 
He  is  an  engineer.  I  did  not  see  him  much 
while  I  was  heme   for  Christmas. 

One  of  my  friends,  Carl  Lumby  walked 
heme.  He  swam  rivers  and  climbed  the 
mountains  on  his  way  to  Missoula  from  Wal- 
lace, Idaho.  It  took  him  two  days  to  get 
home. — Florence  Reinke. 

THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE 

A  long  time  ago  a  little  boy  and  his  mother 
were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  their  little  moun- 
tain home  gazing  at  a  Great  Stone  Face. 

The  story  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  was  a 
familiar  story  to  the  boy,  but  he  never 
tired  of  hearing  it  again  and  again.  He 
begged  his  mother  to  repeat  the  story.  The 
legend  was  known  to  all  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  valley.  People  believed  that 
seme  day  a  man  would  come  into  the  valley 
who  would  be  the  image  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face.  At  the  close  of  the  story  Ernest  said, 
"Mother  I  hope  I  live  to  see  him.' 

binest  loved  the  Great  Stone  Face  and  each 
night  he  would  look  long  and  earnestly  at  it. 
The  Face  became  his  teacher  in  every  thing 
that  molds  a  perfect  character.  He  thought 
the  Stone  Face  smiled  at  him  and  encouraged 
him. 

About  this  time  it  was  rumored  that  a  man, 
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a  native  of  the  valley  was  returning  on  a  visit 
He  was  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face.  Wonderful  preparations  viere 
made  to  welcome  him.  Ernest  was  happy  and 
he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
he  should  see  the  image  of  his  beloved  Stone 
Face.  At  last  the  great  day  arrived.  At  sight 
of  the  man  the  people  cried,  "There  he  is, 
the  very  image  of  the  Stone  Face,"  but  Ernest 
turned  sadly  away.  In  his  judgment,  this 
man  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Stone  Face. 
He  looked  at  the  Face  and  the  lips  seemed  to 
say,  "Fear  not  Ernest,  he  will  come." 

Time  after  time  men  came  to  the  valley  and 
were  hailed  as  the  image  of  the  Stone  Face, 
but  each  time  the  people  were  disappointed, 
and  each  time  the  Stone  Face  seemd  to  assure 
Ernest   that   the   man   would  come 

After  Ernest  became  a  very  old  man  a 
celebrated  poet  came  to  the  valley.  They  be- 
came very  close  friends,  Ernest  believed  h'm 
to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Great 
Face  than  any  man  who  had  ever  visited  the 
Valley. 

One  evening  as  the  poet  and  Ernest  were 
walking  they  stopped  to  look  at  the  Stone 
Face.  The  sunset  cast  its  full  glow  upon  it 
and  as  the  poet  looked  at  the  Face  and  then 
at  Ernest  he  beheld  such  likeness  that  he  cried 
out,  and  then  ran  to  tell  the  people,  "Behold, 
Ernest  himself  is  the  image  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face."  When  the  people  looked  they  knew 
that  the  poet  spoke  the  truth.  Ernest,  who 
had  waited  and  hoped  so  long  to  see  the  like- 
ness of  the  Great  Face  was  himself  the  image 
of  it.  His  careful  study  of  the  Face  and  his 
silent  worship  of  the  character  he  saw  in  it 
had  produced  its  counterpart. 

Florence  Sabins. 


LOCALS  NEWS 

William  Fritch,  Boys'  Reporter 

On  Jan.  fourth,  Harry  Britizius  got  his 
right  hand  caught  in  a  printing  press  wh  le 
trying  to  reach  for  a  card.  The  bones  in  his 
fingers  were  broken.  He  went  to  Helena  for 
treatment. 

The  boys  seem  to  be  getting  busy  with  their 
lessons.  They  know  that  Dr.  Examination 
will  look  them  over  pretty  soon  and  they 
hope  that  they  will  pass. 

Charles  Hamilton's  mother  and  sister  came 
to  visit  him  Jan.  6.  Charles  couldn't  help 
shedding  a  few  tears  the  next  day  when  they 
were  leaving. 

A  friend  called  to  see  Frank  Sullivan  Dec. 
twenty-fourth  while  he  was  home  for  Christ- 
mas vacation.  Frank  was  sorry  to  miss  seeing 
her  and  he  hopes  she  will  pay  him  another 
visit  soon. 

Bill  Fritch  received  an  interesting  game  for 
Christmas.  It  is  called  "The  Rambler."  His 
sister  in  Aurora,  Illinois  gave  it  to  him.  All 
of  the  boys  enjoy  playing  with  it  during  their 
spare  time. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 
 ,  .  .  _ — „ — + 

While  Edward  Olson  was  playing  basketball, 
John  Savage  accidently  hit  Edward's  leg  and 
now  Edward  has  been  limping  for  more  than 
a  week.    We  miss  his  help  on  the  team. 

When  Edward  Baker  went  home  for  Christ- 
mas, his  brother  asked  him  to  repair  his  boots 
and  Edward  said  that  he  would.  When  Edward 
came  back  to  school,  he  repaired  them.  They 
looked  as  good  as  new.  He  sent  them  back 
to  his  brother. 

Billy  Mayer  got  a  new  bike  for  Christmas. 
He  brought  it  to  school  and  he  rides  it  almost 
all  of  his  spare  time. 

Mr.  Low  has  torn  down  two  closets  in  two 
rooms  in  the  boys'  dormitory.  He  is  planning 
to  make  small  reading  rooms  out  of  them. 
Since  the  locker  room  was  made,  the  closets 
were  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Starr  has  moved  his  class  into  the  library. 
His  other  room  was  too  small  for  him.  The 
Science  Class  needed  more  room  for  experi- 
ments.    Many  improvements  have  been  made. 


LOCALS  NEWS 

Eunice  Brandt,  Girls'  Reporter 

Gladys  Henry's  sister  got  married  December 
30. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd's  two  brothers 
have  trapped  three  coyotes  and  killed  sixteen 
muskrats. 

The  girls  practice  basketball  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evening.  They  enjoy  practicing 
and  playing  basketball. 

Laura  Manza  went  home  for  the  week-end 
because  she  wanted  to  see  her  brother.  He  has 
had  an  operation  and  is  in  the  hospital. 

Victoria  Herbold's  mother  came  here  to  see 
her  for  Christmas.  She  was  glad  to  see  her 
mother  again.  Her  mother  stayed  here  about 
four  days. 

Florence  Driscoll  went  to  Butte.  She  bought 
a  beautiful  tea  pot  for  her  mother's  Christmas. 
She  gave  it  to  her  mother  as  a  gift.  Her 
mother  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

Eunice  Brandt's  brother  and  his  friend  went 
to  Chicago  this  fall.  They  stayed  about  two 
weeks.  They  visited  her  grandfather.  Her 
grandfather  told  them  that  he  would  come 
home  next  summer  while  Eunice  is  heme  for 
vacation.     She  is  very  glad. 

The  girls  who  went  home  for  Christmas  were: 
Florence  Reinke,  Hildegarde  Wudel,  Bertha  and 
Katherine  Noyd,  Mollie  Sweet,  Laura  Manza, 
-Mcna  Frazier,  Rose  Olsen,  Clarice  Petrick, 
Adele  Mudro,  Theresa  Connors,  Florence  Smith, 
Irene  Claik,  Florence  Driscoll,  and  Edith  John- 
son. Some  of  the  girls  came  back  on  time 
and   the   others   came   after   New  Years. 

Mary  Lewis  went  home  for  Christmas,  but 
she  never  returned.  She  has  been  sick  at 
home. 
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Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Howard  Griffin,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A  Teacher 

Miss   Sadie   Lillard  Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller  Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts  Teacher 

Earl   Watts  Teacher 

Miss  Anna  Terry  Teacher 


Librarian: 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Industrial: 

E.  V.  Kemp  

F.  J.  Low  

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Teacher  of  Sewing 


..  Teacher  of  Printing 

.Teacher  of  Carpentry 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby  


Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M- 


-Teacher 
-Teacher 
-Teacher 


Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M. 
Industrial: 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B  


.Director 


 Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 


Mrs.   Lola  Moore. 

William  Adams  

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  


-Matron 


 Storekeeper 

.Boys'  Supervisor 


Mrs.  M,  McGuire  Litde  Boys'  Housemother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Edna  Merk  Little  Girls'  Housemother 

Mrs.  Mabel  Baker  Night  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Enns  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William   Pendergast  Engineer 


James  Baker- 
Harry  White. 


.Engineer 


.Repairman 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.  D.  Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D  Aurist  3C  Oculist 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Geraldine   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp-  


Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant- 


—-Director 
Instructor 


Charles  Perry  

Mrs.  Charles  Perry- 
Elf  onse  Roe  


 Ranch  Foreman 

 Ranch  Matron 

 Dairyman 


